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For the Companion. 
MISSING. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

“Boys, can you tell me if there is a hotel near 
by?” asked a gentleman, reining up his horse, 
aud addressing some urchins who were engaged 
catching polywogs in a pool by the wayside. 

“Merrick’s Tavern ain't but about four miles 
off,” answered one of the lads, while all of them 
paused in their interesting pursuit, and gazed 
curiously at the stranger, the like of whom was 
not often seen in that region, though common 
enough elsewhere. 

His countenance was bronzed with exposure to 
the sun, his long beard descended to his breast, 
and his moustache quite concealed his upper lip. 
He wore a brigand hat, and had heavy metal 
buttons on his coat. 

“Four miles, and my horse dead beat. 
shower will overtake us long before we can get 
that distance,” said he, surveying certain por- 
tentous-looking clouds in the west. 

“Jeffries sometimes puts up travellers,” said a 
bright little lad, in answer to the traveller’s ex- 
clamation. 

“Direct me to the place, will you?” 

‘Do you see that red house with the sloping 
roof, down there at the foot of the hill?” 

"Vos, ” 

“Well, that’s the Widow Wright’s, and the 
next one to it is Jeffries’.” 

“Thank you. This is the Orford Turnpike, 
isn’t it?” 

“You, air.” 

“Thought I couldn’t have made a mistake,”’ 
said the gentleman, waving the boy an adieu. 
“After all, it’s better to stop at a private house, 
consider‘ng what I have about me,’ 
quized, as he rode on. “That must be the place. 


Small accommodations, but good enough for a 


man who’s used to roughing it.” 


He dismounted and rapped at the door, which | jandiord was positive that no such person as|in the house, 


was opened by a comely, middle-aged woman, 


“Lunderstand you sometimes put up travel- 
Can you accommodate me for the night?” 

“We can, sir, if you'll take us as you find us, 
My husband’s off in the woods, but he’ll be home 
Alick, Alick, come and take the gen- 


lers, 


shortly. 
tleman’s horse.” 


A tow-headed boy, some ten years of age, the 


son and heir of this establishment, answered the 


simmons, and the stranger disappeared withir 
the dk or. 


he Widow Wright had seen and noted the 


whole proceeding from her window. 


Three days afterwards, there was a stir in the 
He 
was a returned Californian, Maddox by name, 
who was on his way to the city, and was known 


village of Orford. A man was missing. 


tohave a large amount of treasure about him 
which it was his purpose to place in some saf 
deposit. 


dealt with. 

At first suspicion pointed to the Jeffries, a 
some boys playing by the wayside testified t 
having directed a gentleman answering to th 
description of Maddox to their house for 
hight’s lodging. 


“I don’t deny that he came to my house,” sai 


Jeffries, “and that he bespoke a night’s lodging, 


—at least that was what my wife told me, whe 
Icame home from the woods, where I’d been a 
day tending 
passed over, he changed his mind, and conclu¢ 
ed to goon to the tavern. 


Made it up to her. 


: ’Tisn’t often a piece of coin | Merrick, without any circumlocution, asked,— 
like that comes into our hands.” And he “How did that horse come in the stable, 
showed a tiny gold piece fresh from the mint, | Stephen?” 


Which all present examined curiously. 


Mrs. Jeffries’ statement agreed with that of 
her husband, while it was still further confirmed 
by the testimony of the Widow Wight, who 


The: 


> he solilo- 


He had never reached his destination, | 
—had been traced to Orford, but no further,— 
and there was reason to fear he had been foully 


a coal-pit—but when the shower 


My wife was disap- 
Pointed to lose a customer, but he more than 





said she was awakened in the night by some 
| noise which seemed to come from the stable op- 
| posite; that she looked out, and saw somebody 
| lead out a horse and ride away on it, and thought 
to herself it was the traveller she had seen stop 
there just before dusk,—did not know what 
htime it was, but the shower was oveér,;and the 
moon had risen. 

The boy Alick was also questioned. Said he 
had gone to bed while the stranger was eating 
his supper, and the next thing he heard was *'the 
old rooster crowing in the morning.” 

“Was anything said about the stranger in the 
morning?” 

“Nothing only that he’d 
Inquiry was next made 





” 
gone. 


at the hotel, but the 





Maddox had been there. 

“Mind, I don’t contradict Jeffries’ statement 
{that he started for my house,” said he; “but 
| certain am I that he never reached it. Question 
my household; search my premises; make the 
fullest investigation,—I not only permit, but de- 
mand it.” 

“A mere form,” said the sheriff; “your word 

is enough for us.” 
1) Had it not been, it was abundantly supported 
by the servants, from housekeeper to scullery- 
maid, none of whom had ever seen or heard of 
such a person as Maddox. 

“Now for the stable,’ said Mr. Merrick, rub- 
bing his hands, and leading the way with a sat- 
isfied smile. 

Judge of the surprise of all, when a horse, 
, | immediately identified as that of Maddox, was 
€ | found in one of the stalls, and the saddle hang- 
ing on a peg in the harness-room. 

“Gentlemen, I'm as ignorant of the meaning 
of this as you are,” said Mr. Merrick, solemnly. 
“Where’s Stephen? He can explain it if any- 
body can.” 

“Tseen him going to the blacksmith’s,” said 
one of those small boys who are always con- 
veniently near on such occasions. “There he 
comes now.”? And. all eyes were directed to a 
young man who came into the yard singing in a 
loud, clear voice,— 


» 
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“Lord Lovel he stood at the castle gate, 
A-combing his milk-white steed.”’ 


He had an iron staple in his hand, with which 


1-| he beat time to the music. 


ered about the door, and as he drew near, Mr. 


“T put him there, sir,” answered Stephen. 
“Where is his owner?’ 
“That is more than I can tell, sir.’’ 


“Let us have no trifling,” said Myr. Merrick, 














MISSING. 


He paused in his 
singing when he saw the unusual group gath- 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


“but tell us at once all you know of the man 
who left that horse here.” 

“That's easily done, sir; for I know nothing 
at all.” 

“But you saw him?’ 

“No; I never even saw him, to my knowledge. 
But there’s nothing strange in that. I don’t see 
half the people that put up here.” 

“But somebody sees them,”’ said Mr. Merrick. 

“Who delivered the horse to your charge?” 
asked the sheriff. 

“Nobody did, sir. Iwas coming home rather 
late, the other night,—night before last it was,— 
and I came to the stable to see that everything 
was right, as I always do, and found this horse 
hitched to the post. I supposed his master was 
and put him up without asking 
any questions.” 

“Perhaps you'll be good enough to tell us 
where you had been so late at night?’ 

“To the Burns Farm,” said Stephen. 

“In what part of the town?’ asked the 
sheriff. 

“It’s about two miles from here, sir,’’ said 
Stephen. “I thought everybody knew the Burns 
Farm. It stands back in the field some three 
rods from the place where the turnpike joins 
the old road.” 

The sheriff raised his eyebrows with a know- 
ing look, and asked,— 

“What errand took you there?” 

Stephen hesitated and cast down his eyes, 
| twirling the staple which he still held in his 
| hand confusedly. 
| “Don’t make any more admissions,—you' re 
| not obliged to criminate yourself,’ whispered 
| one of the subordinate officers in his ear. 

“Admissions?” ‘Criminate myself?” 
claimed Stephen. “I don’t understand. 


o” 








| ex- 
| Is any- 
| thing amiss 

“Very much amiss, we fear,” said the land- 
lord. “In plain words, the owner of this horse 
cannot be found, and there’s reason to suspect 
he’s been murdered.” 

“Murdered!” cried Stephen, the color forsak- 
ing his ruddy cheek. 


all points in one direction.” 
support. 


isfactorily.” 

“Your question ?”” 
| lessly from one to another, 
“Yes. 


Farm night before last? 


| s 


“Yes; and I’m sorry to say the evidence so far 


“It can’t be that J am suspected?” said Ste- 
phen, leaning heavily against the manger for 


“Even so,”’ said the sheriff; “and are likely to 
be, unless you can answer my last question sat- 


said Stephen, looking help- 


What errand took you to the Burns 
I trust it wasn’t one 


| ing erect, and looking the sheriff manfully in 
| the face. 
is 


“T went to see the old man’s daughter 
Susan, and she is a woman nobody need be 
ashamed of.”’ 

“Very good. So there was nothing unusual 
in your being out at that hour in the night?” 

“Yes, sir; there was something unusual. I 
staid later than common, on account of the 
shower.” 

“All this may be. Nevertheless, the case needs 
looking into,’? remarked the sheriff. And 
thereupon he arrested Stephen, and took him 
away for examination. 

The examination resulted in an indictment, 
and at the next term of court he was tried. 

He was acquitted on the ground that there 
was no certain evidence that any murder had 
been committed, inasmuch as no body had been 
found. 

“It would be rather embarrassing,” argued 
the defence, “if, after the unfortunate young 
man had been hanged, Maddox, the supposed 
victim, should reappear.” 

But although legally acquitted, Stephen re- 
turned to his native town, only to undergo an- 


” 


| other trial before a more relentless, because an 


irresponsible tribunal,—namely, that of public 
opinion, What followed I will tell you next 
week, 
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For the Companion, 
A BORROWED ROSEBUD. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
There was a pattering footfall on the piazza, 
and Miss Ellen Harding went to look ont. She 
saw a little figure standing there, among the 
rosebuds,—not one of the neighbor’s children, 
but a bonny little lassie, with curls of spun gold, 
and great fearless blue eyes, and cheeks and lips 
as bright as the red roses on the climbing rose- 
bush beside her. 
A little morsel, not more than five years old, 
she was; with a white dress, and a broad senr- 
let sash, and a hat which she swung in her fin- 
gers by its scarlet strings. She looked so bright 
and vivid, and she was such an unexpected 
vision in that place, that it almost seemed as if 
one ef the poppies in the yard beyond had 
turned into a little girl, and come up the steps. 
“Did you want me?” Miss Harding asked, 
going up to the tiny blossom of a creature. 
“No, if you please.” 
“My father, then, Dr. 
sent for him?’ 
The child surveyed her, as if in gentle surprise 
at so much curiosity. 
“No,” she answered, aftera moment. “I am 
Rosebud; and I don’t want anybody. Jane told 
me to come here, and she would follow pres- 
ently.” 

She said the words with a singular correctness 
and propriety, as if they were a lesson which 
she had been taught. 

“And who is Jane?” Miss Harding asked. 

Evidently the process of training had gone 
no farther. The child looked puzzled and un- 
comfortable. 

“Jane,” she answered, hesitatingly; “why, 
she is Jane.’ 

“Not your mamma?” 

“No,— just Jane.” 

“And what did Jane want here ?”’ 

“She told me to come, and she would follow, 
presently,” said the child, saying her little les- 
son over again. 

Evidently there was nothing more to be got 
out of her; but Miss Harding coaxed her tocome 
into the cool parlor, and wait for Jane; and gave 
her some strawberries and cream in a gayly- 
painted China saucer, that all children liked. 
Rosebud was no exception to the rest. When 
she had finished her berries, she tapped on the 
sancer with her spoon. 

“T will have it for mine, while I stay,—may 


Harding,—were you 
bab] ~ 





you’re ashamed to tell of ?” 








“No, sir,—far from it,’ said Stephen, stand-! 





1?” she said. “Not to take away, but just to 
call, you know,” 
“Surely,” said Miss Harding, more puzzled 
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she been forced to keep her a half-day from 


than ever. Had the sprite, then, come to stay’? “Pm doing to do” such and such a thing, it was 


himself an old man, though he was only forty- | 


Were 
wis this some changeling from out their ranks? 
She tried to entertain her small guest; and she 
found her quite accessible to the charms of pic- 
tures, and contented for an hour with a box of 
red Towards night her 
curiosity got the better of her courtesy; and, 
Jooking from the window, she inquired,- 

“IT wonder where your Jane can be?’ 

“Presently; Jane said presently,” answered 
the child, with quiet composure, and returned to 


there, by chanee, fairies after all,—and 


and white chessmen,. 


the chessmen. 

Miss Harding heard her father drive into the 
yard, and slipped out to speak to him. She told 
her story, and the doctor gave a low, soft whis- 
tle. It was a way he had when anything sur- 
prised him, 

“Tt 
ever she may be, intended to make us a present 
Miss Rosebud. Well, we must make the 
small person comfortable to-night, and to-mor- 


looks to me,” said he, “as if Jane, who- 
of 


row we will see what to do with her.” 

The small person was easily made comforta- 
ble, She ate plenty of bread and milk for her 
supper, and more strawberries; and, when it 
was over, she went round and stood beside the 
doctor. 

“! think you area dood man,” she said, with | 
the quaint gravity which characterized all her 
utterances, “If should like to sit with you.” 

The doetor lifted her to his knee, and she laid | 
lier little golden head against his coat. There 


was 2 soft place under that coat, as many a| 





sick and poor person in the town knew very 


well. I think the little golden head hit the soft 
place. He stroked the shining curls very ten- 
derly. Then he asked, 


“What makes you think Pm a ‘dood’ man, 
Pussy-eat?”’ 

“My name is not Pussy-cat,—T am Rosebud,” 
she replied, gravely; “and I think you are dood 
because you look so, out of your eyes.” 

The little morsel spoke most of her words 

It was | 
“eo came in that she substituted a 


with singular clearness and propriety. 


only when a 
“A for it, and went on her way rejoicing. 

As the doctor held her, the soft place under his 
little girl had 
been his last legacy from his dying wife; and 
she had grown to be about as large as Rosebud, 
Tt al- 
seemed to him as if she had come back 
tin; and it was her head beneath which his 
heart was beating. He beckoned to his daughter. 

“Ihave you of things?’ he 
asked. “This child must be made comfortable, 
and she ought to go to bed soon,’ 


coat grew very soft indeed, A 


nnd then had gone home to her mother. 
ost 





some Agzgie’s 


“No,” the child said; “Pm doing to sit here 
till the moon comes. That means ‘do to bed,’ ”’ 
“Yes, [have them,” Miss Harding answered. 

She had loved Aggie so well, that it seemed 
half sacrilege to put her dead sister’s garments 
on this stranger child; and half it was a pleas- 
ure that again she had a little girl to dress and 
cuddle, She went out of the room. Soon she 


| would say, with a sigh. 


i ture as ever was the delight of any household. 


|} to the door, and in 


hard to move her from her purpose; unless, in- | 


always yielded instantly. 
was, they found her altogether charming. 
doctor never came home without something in 
his pocket to reward her search. 


Often, when she had gone to bed, the doctor 
and Miss Ellen used to talk over her stran 


ve 
ge 


kitehen was ready to work her hands off for her. | 

| 
coming. | 
“We shall lose her some day,” 
“No one ever volunta- 


rily abandoned such a child as that. She is only 


trusted to our protection for a little while, and | young girl, “I never would have spoken as I 


the doctor | 
| 
| 
| 


presently we shall have to give her up.” 
“Should he father,”’ Miss 
would inquire, “that we had had her at all 
And the doctor would answer, thoughtfully, 
[ will | 
not grumble when the snows come because we 


Ellen 


on 


you sorry, 


**No, for she has made me young again. 


have had summer, and know how bright it is.’ | 
But the child lived with them as if she were | 
going to live with them forever. If she had any 


After the first, she never | 
mentioned Jane,—she never spoke of a father 
or mother, But she was happy as the summer 
days were long,—a glad, bright, winsome crea- 


never alluded to them, 


And so the days, and the weeks, and the 
months went on, and it was October. And one 
day the bell rang, and Mistress Mulloney went 
2% moment came to the room 
where Miss Ellen was sitting, with Rosebud play- 
ing beside her, and beckoned to her mistress. 

“It’s some one asking for the child,” she said. 
‘Can’t we jist hide her away? It'll be hard for | ; 
the doctor if she’s took.’ 





“No: we must see who it is, and do what is 
right,’ Miss Ellen answered; but her lips trem- | 
bled a little. She went into the hall, and there, 
at the door, stood a woman, looking like a nur- 
sery-inaid of the better sort. 


“T have come,” the stranger began; but Rose- 
bud had caught the sound of her voice, and came 
on the seene like a flash of light. 

“It is ‘presently!’ ”’ 


she cried; “and there, O, 
mamma!’? And down the path she 
flew, and into the very arms of a lady who was 
waiting at a little distance, 

Miss Harding went down the steps. “You! 
have come, I sec, to claim our Rosebud, and she is | 
I thought we had | 


there is 


only too ready to be claimed, 
made her happy.” 

The child caught the slight accent of reproach | 
in Miss Ellen’s voice, and turned towards her. | 

“You have been dood, O, so very, very dood!” | 
she said, “but (iis is mamma.’’ 

“T trusted my darling to you in a very strange | 
way,” the lady began, “but not, believe me, 
without knowing in whose hands I placed her. | 
I was in mortal terror, then, lest she should be | 
taken from me, Md I dared not keep her until | 
she had been legally made mine, and mine only. | 





cune running back, and called her father, 

“QO, come here,—I found this in the hall, It is 
a great basket full of all sorts of clothes; and it 
is marked ‘For 





tosebud.,’ 
thing a child needs.” 

The doetor had set the little girl down, but she 
was still clinging to his hand. 

“L think,” he said, “that Jane has been here, 
and that she does not mean to take away our 
Rosebud.” 

But the little one, still clinging to him, said, 

“T think it is not yet, - 
wouldn't come till ‘presently. 


‘presently’ Jane 


the doctor asked, look- 
ing down at the tlower-like face, 
“Jane is not mamma, 
the answer, 
When the 


“Do you love Jane?” 
She is only Jane,’ was 


moon rose, the little girl went 


willingly to bed; and all night long, Miss Ellen | 


Harding held her in her arms, as she used to 
hold her little sister, before the angels took her. 


Since Aggie’s death, people said Miss Ellen had | 


grown cold, and stiff, and silent. She felt, her- 


self, as if she had been frozen; but the ice was 


melting, as she lay there, feeling the soft round 
little lump of breathing bliss in her arms; and a 
tender flower of love was to spring up and 
bloom in that heart that had grown hard and 
eold, 


There was no talk of sending Rosebud away, | 


thoug 





i: some people wondered much at the doe- 
tor, and even almost blamed him for keeping this 
child, of whom he knew nothing. But he want- 


See,—here is every- | 


But you have made me your debtor for life, and 
| I shall try to show it some day.” 

| “But at least, you will come in and wait until 
my father returns. He loves Rosebud so dearly, 
| that it would be a cruelty to take her away antil 
| he has had time to bid her good-by.” 

| “You are right,” the stranger answered, cour- 
jteously. “Jane, go with the carriage to the ho- 
| tel, and I will come or send for you when I want 

you.” 

| Ina few moments more the strange lady was 
| seated in the doctor’s parlor. 





Miss Harding saw 
now where Rosebud had got her bright, wilful ; 
beauty. 

“L must explain,” the mother said, as she lifted | 
her child upon her lap. ‘tam Mrs. Matthewson. | 
| My husband is dead, and Rosebud has a very, 
very large fortune of her own, Her uncles, who | 
were to have the management of her property, | 
by her father’s will, claimed her also; and [| 
have had such a fight for her! They were un-| 
scrupulous men, and 1 feared to keep Rosebud | 
with me, lest by some means they should get | 
some hold on her. 


to you for the summer; and, indeed, I never ean | 
reward you for all your eare of her.” 
“You can reward us only by not altogether | 
| taking her away from us. We have learned to 
| love her very dearly.” 
| And, after a while, the doctor eame home and 
heard all the story. And it was a week before 
| Mrs. Matthewson had the heart to take away the 


five; but, as he said, Rosebud had made him | 
deed, the doctor interposed, and to him she| young again; and Rosebud’s mamma found it 
But, just such as she | possible to love him very dearly. But Miss 
The | Ellen always said it was Rosebud and nobody 
| else, whom her father married, and that he had 
Miss Ellen was | been in love with the borrowed blossom from 
her bond-slave; and Mistress Mulloney in the | the first. 


made sport of?” 


did!” 


in comfortable circumstances ?” 
and made her dre 
forced her to appear so poorly clad among well- 
dressed girls.” 


excuse for myself, mother’ | 


child she had lent them. Then it was not long 
| before the doctorand Miss Ellen had to go to see | 
i¢ was the joy and life and blessing of the long- | Rosebud. And then, very soon, Mrs. Matthewson 
silent household, {had to bring her back again; and, really, so 
Shea was t A well-| much going back and forth was very trouble- | 
lady | some: and they found it more convenient, after a 
but she was | while, to join their households. 
When she had said,| Before Rosebud came, the doetor had thought 
‘ : 


ed her, and Miss Ellen wanted her; and, indeed, 
} 


no means a perfect child. 
mannered little was, 
had beought her up, evidently, 

sell-willed and obstinate, 


creature she ~some 


ee 
For the Companion. 

IF I HAD ONLY KNOWN IT. 
“OQ, mother, Mary Craig is dead!” 
“What, not the young girl whose clothes you 


“Yes. If I had only known it,”’ sobbed the 





“You never should have spoken as you did | 


without knowing it,” said Mrs. Ray, “and 1| 
think you have cause for tears over your heart-| tire what they lack in style. 

lessness towards that poor girl. T have no doubt | Mary Craig belonged to the first class. Never 
| her school-days were made wretched.” 


“T did not mean to be heartless.” 
“You certainly did not mean to be kind or no- 


| ble. Think of happy girls taunting the unfortu- 
imemorics of days before she came there, she | nate.” 


“T did not know she was so poor, mother.” 
“You certainly did not mistake the girl for one | 


“T thought maybe her mother was only stingy, 





poorly to save money.” 
“Then the girl needed your pity all the more, 
if unnecessary meanness instead of real poverty 


“O dear! why won’t you help me to find some | 


“Because there is none, my child. A young | 
girl who had such a thirst for knowledge as to | 


| go to school through great difficulties, ought to | 
have been helped and cheered on by others.” 


“If Thad only known it!” sobbed Heien Ray. 

“There is always something we do not know 
in the circumstances as well as in the hearts of 
others, and therefore we should not judge them 
hastily or harshly.”’ 

“Isn’t there anything we can do now, mother, 
to atone for this?” asked the weeping girl. 

“You cannot wake the dead, Helen.” 

“No, but the poor mother is living.” 





“Yes; you can go there and confess your mean- | 


| ness to her, and give her some money and words | 


of comfort.” | 

“Why, mother, I wouldn't look in her eyes for | 
the world and tell her my name. I know she | 
hates and despises me!’’ sobbed Helen Ray. | 

“Then all I can do is to send her a little money | 
without the name you are ashamed of. We can | 
never atone for past unkindness, but we ean | 
learn lessons for the future. We can never re- | 
pay any one for tears we have caused them to 
shed.” 

“Will you go to Mrs, Craig’s and see if she 
needs anything ?”’ 

“Yes, I will do all I can for her, but I must! 


o 


not tell her whose mother I am? 


“Ne.” | 
Mary Craig was the child of a mother who | 


school. 

The very poor have great advantages in min. 
gling, as they do at school, with well-bred chjl- 
dren from the higher walks of life. But their 
sky is not always rose-colored. Sometimes jj]. 
bred, well-dressed girls gather in groups, whis- 
pering and looking over their shoulders at the 
faded dresses and well-worn shoes of their less 
fortunate schoolmates. Thus sensitive children 
sometimes suffer greatly in their feelings from 
the thoughtless, who in the end receive the great- 
er wrong in their own hearts. 

There are two classes of poor people, who in 
their attempt either to hide poverty or to sham 
gentility, are very apt to draw on them the ridi- 
cule of the heartless,—the refined, who struggle 
in vain to gratify their taste, and the vulgar, 
who make up in coarseness and gaudiness of at- 


a copper went from her poor store for ribbon, or 
lace, or mock jewelry; but if,in making a gar. 
ment, she could get the “cut”? and the various 
little graces which every new season brings, but 
which have no name, she was sure to get them. 

If she appeared in a new twenty-five-cent al- 
paea, the first impression was that she was well- 


| dressed; but the eagle eyes of some school-girls 


soon unravelled the mystery which veiled the 
thin fabric. If Betsy Jones or Hannah Hodges 
appeared at school joyous in a new “delaine,” 
redolent with cabbage roses and red morning- 
glories, with blue ribbon on their hair, and scarlet 
beads on their necks, such girls took their revenge 
on vulgar poverty by getting sport out of them. 
They even brought offerings of cast-off finery, to 
the great delight of those happy and unconscious 
girls, and got fresh sport in seeing them worn 
with airs of pride, and with smiles of gratitude. 

But such girls as Mary Craig, who never gazed 
at their fine clothes in either admiration or en- 
vy, afforded them ‘fun’? another way. They 
laughed at their dignified mien, and their sat- 
isfaction with all they owned; and they gave 
them significant names. 

Mary Craig, who had never been seen at school 
ina bright dress, they styled the Countess Al- 
paca,’’ daughter of the “Duchess de la Pants.” 

This sarcasm was cutting as a knife, but she 
bore it very meekly, and bent herself with in- 
creasing energy to the work before her, cheered 
and encouraged by the sympathy and gentle 
courtesy of a large class of noble-hearted school- 
mates. 

Helen Ray was a boisterous little hoyden, who 
often forgot im her glee the lessons of love and 
pity she daily received from her mother. She 
was not a cruel girl; indeed, she was kind-heart- 
ed, in a certain sense. If she knew that any one 
near her was cold or hungry, she could not sleep 








| till she had relieved them; and she was always 


ready to doa favor to any one in the family or 
the neighborhood. But if there was “a chance 
for fun,” everything else was lost sight of. 
Mary Craig was a tall, frail girl, with sad, 
gray eyes, and cheeks tinged with a feverish red. 
She was full of energy, and never rested an hour 


had been very gently reared, and who, till Mary | from sunrise till ten or eleven o'clock at night; 


was ten years old, had been surrounded by the 
ordinary comforts of life. 
dead, she was left alone and poor at her hus- 
band’s death. 

She was one of those sorely-wronged women, 
whom injudicious love suffers to grow up in this 
world of change without any way to make their 


honest bread. It had been regarded in her cirele, | 
and in her father’s family, as not genteel to be | 
efficient in ordinary work that every woman | 


ought to be acquainted with; and so she was left 
at the mercy of evil winds, when the strong arm 
that had upheld her was taken away. 

“T told you so!”’ 
vised her to marry a rich man she did not love, 
instead of a poor one she did love, 

“That comes of having one’s own way, instead 


of taking advice from older and wiser folks,” | 


said another. 
They should have said, “That comes of being 


So I resolved to lend her} brought up like a butterfly, with no thought of | 


a human being’s responsibility for her own and 
others’ good,” 

But Mrs. Craig had Christian principle. Se 
she put her hand to the first thing she heard of, 
and trusted in the God of the widow, 

A neighbor had taught her to finish panta- 
loons,—a business to beginners as nearly like 


| doing nothing as anything well can be. 


But she had struggled on, getting more and | 
more expert, till, with Mary’s help out of school, | 
she had kept the sharp-toothed wolf, poverty, | 
at bay for some time. 

She had resolved, even though they should 
both be shabby, and she herself sometimes hun- 
gry, that Mary should have the best education 
the Boston schools could give, and rarely had | 


| 


But, her father being | 


said some one who had ad-! 


and no matter how sick or weary she might be, 
she never complained. 

Just before the time of which we are writing, 
Mary had been ill for several days. When she 
returned to school, she had on a new alpaca 
dress, prettily made. Of course, the conclusion 

| of some heartless girls was that she had shammed 
sickness for the sake of making a dress she could 
not otherwise have found time to make. 

At recess Helen Ray joined Mary, and said, 
with a sly glance at her companions, “What a 
lovely dress this is! You always have such rich 
|alpacas. They are of the brand ‘Everlasting,’ I 
think.” 

Mary Craig looked into the young girl's eyes 
las if to read her thoughts, and then burst into 

tears, exclaiming, “O, don’t! I’m so tired and 
so sick; I can’t endure it to-day.” 
| Helen’s cheeks turned searlet, and some one 
said, “Aren’t you ashamed, Helen?” She 
walked away, resolving in her heart that as soon 
as she could see Mary Craig alone, she woul tell 
| her that she meant no unkindness, but was “only 
| in fun!” 
| But she did not see her alone that day. The 
| next ten days she was absent, and then came the 
| 
| 


news that she was dead! 

On the evening of that never-to-be-forgotten 
day on which she had so cruelly wounded the 
poor girl’s feelings, Helen Ray was so troubled 
that she confessed her cruelty to her mother. 
The only comfort she got from her was a plain 


| rebuke, and a charge to confess the wrong, and 


ask pardon the first time she saw Mary Craig. 
They never met again. All the atonement 

Helen could ever make was to urge her mother 

to visit Mrs, Craig and offer her sympathy and 
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possible, for her mean- 
ness to the dead. 

Her regrets were only deepened, by learning 
that the sensitive girl had spared her mother the 
pain of knowing what she had endured from her 
jeartless schoolmates, but had only told of the 
kindness she had received from other scholars. 
Helen would have given all she had for the 
praises in which the widow spoke of a few young 
girls who had cast sunbeams on the dark path- 
way of her child. But it was too late now to 
recall the past, utterly unavailing to repeat, as 
she did again and again, “If I had only known 
how poor and how sick she was, I would have 
done anything for her. I would not have grieved 
her for the world!” 

We really “know” very little of what is buried 
inthe homes and the hearts around us; and if 
we would spare suffering to others, and save 
ourselves from sin and regret, we must always 
ear this in mind; and the surest way to do this 
sto obey the commands of God by loving our 
neighbor as ourselves, 





For the Compiunion. 
BIG SPRING LENOX. 


“Massa, massa, dar comes more o’ dem yar sogers! 
(ar, now, for yer life! Hide in de big “bacco 
house!” cried a gigantic negro named Jim. 

“Massa Lenox,” the gentleman thus addressed, was 
atall, dark man, brawny and uncouth, and dressed 
vithout regard to the style of the day. The deep 
collar of his cotton shirt was turned, ala Byron, 
over 2 blue broadcloth coat, glittering with gilt but- 
tons; and his great fob-chain, heavy with keys and 
als, hung dangling over nankin pants large enough 
for the “Yankee giant,” 

In his gay young days Massa Lenox had been a 
great horseman, and a mighty hunter, and still, from 


force of habit, he wore his spurs and carried his rid- | 


ing-whip even to the table and into the drawing- 
room, 

He was a kind neighbor, a genial host, and an in- 
dulgent father, as long as his will was law. 
when crossed or disobeyed, the tiger in his heart 
rose in great fury, and he was terrible. He stamped 


his feet, used Lis whip, and swore in a way to fright- | 


eneven those who had little fear of God before their 
eves, 


He had been something of a “Blue Beard” in the 


number of his wives,—being now a widower for the | 


fifth time,—but not in his treatment of that line of 
ladies. They had led him with silken cords,—when 
he was not angry,—and each one, in dying, had left 
daughters who ruled him and his house very gently. 

At the opening of the War of the Rebellion he had 
fine tobaccy plantation, an elegant mansion-house, 
half a score of horses, and five scores of negroes. 
He had so much to lose that he dared not takea 
standon the great question of the day, and so, for 
some months sat ingloriously on the fence; and he 
thought it excuse enough to say that his father was 
aYankee, and his wives all Southerners, and that 
he didn’t want to shed kindred’s blood. 

Bat one day the cry came that the Yankees were 
marching towards his plantation. He called his 
slaves together, and told them the Yankees wanted 
to kill their kind master and mistresses, burn their 
houses, eat their cattle, and carry off their people to 
Canada,—the coldest country in the world, where it 
snows all the time, and where there’s no kind missus 
todress "em up warm, and give them soup and red 
flannel when they are sick with rheumatism. ‘The 
strong ones will have to shovel down mountains of 
snow, barefoot,”’ he said, “and the old ones and the 
little children will be chopped up and boiled down, 
tomake castor oil.” 

“Massa Lenox” laughed when he said this, and the 
wise negroes laughed also; but he continued to play 
on their superstition. 

“You may laugh, boys, but ask Aunt Jinny there. 


She told me as long ago as I can remember that doc- 


tors made castor oil out of dead men’s bones.” 


“Yas, mas’r, dat’s true as de Gospel,” mumbled | 
old Jinny, between her toothless gums, “and de his dismay, that a large detachment of rebels were 
colonel’s Tom say dead folks has got so scarce dat de | 
Yankees has made dis yere war for to fill de market 
T reckons I hasn’t been a doctrish 
for sixty yar widout larnin’ what cast'r ile is made | ters, played on their fears, and whispered as they 


With cast’r ile. 








“Well, that’s settled, then. 


*,and still clothe and feed you, just the same. 


um, 


“Now, then, we mustn’t let either side know what 
If the blue 
wae come along, and want corn and bacon, give 
tem some, and say, ‘Massa told us to help the blue 
Coats, and he’s going to give us our freedom, no 


Weare, or else one of them will ruin us! 


t 


matter who beats.’ ” 


The fine mansion-house, with its broad verandahs 
and 





‘Pring of ice-cold and never-failing water, knowr 
inthe re 
Nei 
Mssed that way, as well as to the Lenox family. 

On the 


the kee 


But |} 


You hear what Aunt | 
Jimny says. If the Yankees beat, you'll suffer for 
i, 'm sure; and ef they don’t I'll give each grown- 
"pone of you an acre of land, and buy your tobac- | 
So 
yon are as much interested in the result of it as I 


Surrounded by ancient trees, stood nearly an 
tighth of a mile from the dusty highway. At the 
fnd of the slope that lay between, was a bubbling 
" 


tion as “Big Spring,” and acknowledged to 
reat blessing to every man and beast that 


afternoon of the day in which Massa Len- 
had given his instructions to his people, two of 

. . | 
‘nest of his men were, according to orders, | 


r "¢ wi br | » a oa 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
clearing the pathway to the spring, and hanging a] Again he filled the cup and lifted it to his lips; | 
new pail and cup on a pine stump, left there for the | but again it fell to the ground, and, trembling, he 
purpose, While they were at work a detachment of , cried,— t 
Union soldiers came up, who were searching for wa- | 
ter for the troops just behind them, 
“Hallo, Cuffee! Is this what they call Big , into it to kill my family, and so get their freedom.” 
Spring?’ called out one of them. “That won't do, sir. Drink!” 1 
“Yes, massa,’’ replied Jim, lifting his ragged hat. | Giant Jim put the cup to his master’s lips, with | t 
“What are you doing here?” cried an officer. 


“I'm afraid of poison, as well as you. I don't 


“Clarin’ up a little; dat’s all, sah,”’ replied Jim. pint. 
“Has your master sent you here to poison this wa-| “Drink again!’ was the ery. 
ter? Go and bring him here.” | He did it. 


“He’s done gone to town, sah. He told me to feed 
you wid corn and bacon, and tell you he gone sarch- 
in’ arter some salt. We’s mauglity hungry arter 
salt, sah.” 

“If you don't bring him down here at once we 
shall force him to come, in a way that will not be 
pleasant. So trot along and tell your master there 
are gentlemen here who want to see the gentleman 
that owns this spring,” cried the officer, in aloud 
tone. 


But that was not the last of his sorrows. Every | 
time the soldiers of either side—for they were en- 
camped not far apart, waiting orders—wanted wa- 
ter, they sent for **Massa Lenox,” to drink, 

He drank whenever any number of soldiers chose 
to be thirsty, or to think their horses were. He de- 
elared that barrels ef Big Spring water passed down 
his throat, till the very sight of water made him 
groan and rage likea fury. The negroes jeeringly 
| called him “Big Spring Lenox.” 

At last his insulted stomach refused to carry its 
liquid burden. Massa” fell ill, and took to his bed. 


“Massa”’ came down, all booted and spurred, and 
greeted the gentlemen like an old cavalier. He in- 
vited them to the mansion-house to rest, and made | He called in a doctor, who said he must drink no 
very fine and pleasant speeches about their uniforms | ore water, But the sword was mightier than the 
and their horses. | doctor, and the old man was taken down in a wagon 

But it was water and not compliments they want- | Several times a week, to drink, as long as the sol- 
ed, and many of them would have given—if they diers remained on his plantation. The fact that he 
had had it—a kingdom for a drink. | shunned the water, and was sick after drinking it, 

“We have provisions, and are not yet weary. only proved the more conclusively to the soldiers 
What we need is water,” said the officer. that he was not quite innocent. 

“Tam glad I can offer you that which has flowed | While “Massa Lenox” was suffering both pain and 
here for the traveller as long as the State has been | Mortification, the troops were ordered off. Fearing 
settled,” replied Mr. Lenox, very graciously, at the | * fresh raid on the spring from new-comers who 
same time ordering his man to dip up a pailful and ™ight hear the story, and renew the persecution, he 
pass it round among the soldiers. | ordered a board to be placed over it, on which was 

“Drink first, if you please,” said the officer to the written, in large letters, “This spring is said to be 
old gentleman. poisoned. All persons are warned that if they drink 

“Not before you, sir,” was the reply. of it, it must be on their own responsibility.” 

“Yes; I must insist upon it.” This notice made even his own family afraid of the 

“TI am not thirsty, sir.” water. 

“But you must drink, sir.” And now the bushes and brambles grow rank 

“Why, sir?” around the spring, for “Big Spring Lenox’”’ and his 

“Because I cannot run the risk of having my men | Children long since moved to another State. 
poisoned like dogs.” 

“T have not poisoned the water, sir.” 

“What, then, were these negroes doing for our re- 
ception ?” 

“Clearing the place up.’ 

“T should be glad to believe it; sir, but we were 
told below that you would meet us with dogs and 
fire. You must excuse me, but I hesitate to believe 
you would with good-will take such trouble to en- 
tertain us.” 

“Tt's a lie!’ roared “Massa Lenox.” “And if you 
were not hundreds against one I would make you 
sting for this insult.’ 

| And then he poured out a volley of the profanity 
for which he was so noted in the region, and refused 
| by all that was holy to comply with their orders, 

“T will not hear such language. Will you drink of 

| that water?” 

“No!” roared “Massa Lenox.” 

“T insist upon it, sir, and you may as well do it 

| first as last,” said the officer, calmly but resolutely. 

| The old man hesitated. He was alone with a 

| squad of soldiers, and a troop just behind. He felt 

| that he was defenceless, and after a moment’s de- 

| liberation, he said,— 

| “Tam an honorable man, and to prove it I will 
drink.” 

And he filled the eup, which held a good pint, and 
drained it. 

*«T am obliged to you, sir; please drink again.” 


+> 





For the Companion. 
AN ARIZONA BULL CHASE. 
By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 

One pleasant June morning, while carelessly 
making our way along one of the beautiful valleys 
through which the Colorado Chiquito flows, in Cen- 
tral Arizona, our attention was attracted by a wild 
bull, feeding in the distance. The animal had un- 
doubtedly escaped from some herd, and for years 
been wandering at will through the rich meadows 
and fertile valleys that abound in this portion of the 
country. 

At the sight of us he threw up his head, brandished 
his long horns, elevated his tail, and with a loud 
bellow of defiance, came directly towards us, 

Some of the party proposed that we should shoot 
him at once; but our raqueros (herders) begged to 
be permitted to capture him with their lassos. No- 
thing loth to see the sport, I gave them permission. 

No accomplishment of the Spanish American has 
ever created so much adiniration in my mind as that 
of the /azador; for the dexterity and precision with 
which he will throw a lasso is very wonderful. 





[ have frequently seen a man riding at full speed, 
a calculation that he 
would catch a wild steer by either foot, as requested 
by a spectator. 
As soon as the noose is cast, the /azador fetches 
He complied. his lasso a turn around the pommel of his saddle, and 
| “And yet again.” by a quick movement, the wildest animal is brought 
| He obeyed; after which the thirsty soldiers drank | to 9 stand at the man’s pleasure. The creature's 
| freely from the spring. head, by this maneeuyre, is made to face its pursuer. 
The planter declined a glass of water at tea, that | Ty order to make his victory more complete, the 
| evening, and thought he should never want water | lazador never fails to throw a bozal (half hiteh) 
again while he lived! | around the animal's nose; and he does this with the 
But, alas! the story of poisoning the spring | Jasso stretched to its utmost tension at the time. 
| spread like wild-fire, and both I nion and rebel sol-| Adjusting the lassos, which were made of tightly- 
| diers who were skirmishing in the vicinity, and | twisted horse-hair, with a noose at one end, to their 
| neither of whom were sure of the owner's princi- 
| ples, fancied there was a plot to poison them. 
The next day after his water drinking he found, to 


throw a lasso with so nice 














saddles, the vaqueros rode towards the bull, who 
stood some distance away, shaking his head, pawing 
the earth, and bellowing in a most furious manner. 

When he saw the two men approaching, he began 
to move slowly in a circle, throwing clouds of dust 
high above his head, and filling the air with the 
noise of his bellowings. 

This he continued for some time, until, becoming 
alarmed at the steady and near approach of the va- 
queros, he paused fora moment, sniffed, as though 
in derision, then turned and galloped at a furious 
rate over the plain. 

Now commenced in earnest the race for life. 


pitching their tents on his land, and cutting down 
his trees for fuel. The negroes on the different 
plantations, every one of them posted in war mat- 





passed them,— 

“Better not drink from Big Spring. Mass Lenox 
| he poison dat to please de Yanks. He t’rowin pounds 
| 0’? a white powder in dar.” 
| The encampment had been made with direct ref- 
erence to the cooling waters of Big Spring, and now 
they did not dare to drink. But a wily negro whis- 
pered,— 

“Make mass’a drink hisself. 
spring be poisoned.” 

Two soldiers, with bayonets, were sent at once to 
the mansion-house for the owner, that he might 
drink, and thus prove the water. 


the bull about three hundred yards in advance of 
the lazadores, and seeming to comprehend perfectly 
that his only ehance for escape lay in being able to 
reach, in advance of his pursuers, 2 grove of large 
oaks, some two or three miles distant. 

The race becaine a most exciting one. Tom, the 
dector and myself, spurred our horses to their ut- 

At first he was “not at home;” “gone to town to | most speed, to keep up with the pursuers. We could 
search for salt.” But the threat of burning the | see the bull, his head and tail high in air, gallantly 
house soon brought him, unexpectedly, back. He leading the van, and straining every nerve to reach 
cheerfully accompanied the “greys’’ to the spring, | the desired goal, while behind thundered the raque- 
asserting that he would drink a barrel as far as fear | ros sitting their horses as tirmly as though they were 
1 | Of poison was concerned. But, alas for his word! | a part of the animals themselves. 
Just as he had raised the pint eup to his lips, the | “Go it, old fellow!” shouted the doctor, greatly 
suspicion crossed his mind that his negroes might , excited. “Beat’em! See how he gains!” 
have poisoned it, to kill the rebel troops, and it fell; “Ah, he’s gone!” cried Tom, as we saw one of the 
from his trembling hand. 

“Drink, or be shot!’ shouted an officer, looking at | moment bring his horse, with a sudden jerk, down 
him suspiciously, | upon his haunches. 


Dat will show if de 





’ 





an encouraging word, and he drained the whole to escape. 
5 
could throw his lasso about his horns, and the two 
would soon bring him to bay. 


Away they sped, neck and neck, over the green turf, | 


yee 


yaa) 


— eee . _~ 


That instant the bull turned towards his pursuers, 


as though with the determination to rid himself of 


hem at once, 
“Ha, ha, Mr. Mexican!” cried the doctor; ‘the 


| know but these treacherous blacks have put powder , tables have turned, have they?” 


It certainly seemed to us as though the bull, no 
onger pursued, had indeed become the pursuer, and 
hat his tormentors, in their turn, were endeavoring 
But Tom told us it was only a decoy to 
ret him into a position where the other raquero 


As we approached the scene of the struggle, tho 


wish that the gallant old fellow might still escape 
was uppermost in our hearts. 
he borne himself in the struggle ; but the fleet horses 
and skilful arms of the vaqueros had proved too 


Right gallantly had 


much for him, for he was in the toils. 

When the infuriated creature made a lunge at one 
of his pursuers, the other vaquero wheeled and 
pulled upon his lasso, This always brought him 
around in the midst of his career, so that in a short 
time he became exhausted in the unequal strugele. 
A dexterous turn was now taken, and the next in- 
stant the bull lay prone upon the ground. 

Before we reached the scene of action, one of the 
vaqueros dismounted and approached the fallen 
monareh, A keen blade flashed for an instant in 
the bright sunlight, and entered the neck just behind 
the horns, severing the vertebra at one thrust. The 
animal was almost instantly killed. 

“That's too bad!’ said I, as we rode up to the 
spot. 

“IT don’t know,” replied the doctor. “TI hope the 
old fellow has only gone in search of happier pasture 
lands, where there are no vaqueros or lassos ; 
may as well enjoy the beef instead of the senti- 
ment.” 


so we 


GERMAN STUDENT LIFE. 

The town of Heidelberg nestles in one of the 
loveliest valleys in Europe, The pretty river Neckar, 
a branch of the Rhine, winds between a series of 
steep, high, thickly-wooded hills. 
straggling along its banks, while towering upon the 
brow of a hill above the town, is the stately old red 





The town lies 


lruin of the castles once occupied by the Counts 


Palatine of the Rhine. 

Itisamid such pleasant scenes that the famous 
University of Heidelberg is situated, and that sev- 
eral hundred German students are gathered to pur- 
sue their studies. 

One of my chief objects in visiting Heidelberg 
was to see the university, and to observe the curious 
student customs, of which I had heard so much; 
and my journey was amply repaid by what I saw and 
heard during my fortnight’s stay there. 

The university itself was far less imposing than I 
had imagined; compared with the picturesque and 
hoary old college palaces of Oxford and Cambridge, 
or even with our own cosey Harvard and Yale edi- 
fices and greens, it seemed very insignificant. 

The buildings occupy a cheerless square in a cen- 
tral part of the quaint old German town. They are 
very plain, modest and unpretending. The lecture- 

| rooms are on one side of the square; in the rear are 
| the museum and reading-room, while opposite the 
lecture-recoms is a row of jewelry, clothing, confee- 
tionery, and other shops. What interested 
| most, however, was the students and their ways. 
As soon as you enter the town, and pass up the 
main street, you espy groups of the students here 
and there. You are at once struck with the contrast 
they present to American or English students. Very 
| odd to American eyes are their dress and manners, 
Let me describe one to you as an example. 


me 


The German Student. 

The Heidelberg student is a rather large, heavy- 
| looking fellow, with round face, broad shoulders, 
| and rather awkward gait. His hair is cropped close 
| to his skull; and on one side of the head, in jaunty 
| fashion, he wears asmall round cap,—too small by 
| far to cover it, as caps generally do, It is of red or 
| blue or green, and worked with fanciful figures of 

gold or silver thread. 

On his feet are heavy boots, which rise, outside 
his trowsers, nearly to the knees. His body is cov- 
ered with a gay frock-coat, of green or gray or black. 

| As he walks the street with his college mates, he 
puffs away on a very curious long pipe, the bowl be- 
| ing of porcelain, on which is painted some fanciful 
| scene, or perhaps a view of the grand old castle. 
| Sometimes the stem of the pipe is two or three feet 
| In his hand he carries a cane, or rather stick 
| (for it is too short to be used as a cane), with some 
curiously-carved figure for a handle. 

Many of the Heidelberg students are attended, 
wherever they go, by a companion who is apt to pro- 
duce fear and dislike in those who are not accus- 
| tomed to him. This is a small, blear-eyed, bullet- 
| headed, blood-thirsty looking bull-dog, with red eyes 
{and snarling mouth. You see such dogs everywhere 
| with the students, running close to their heels, and 
| ready, at an instant’s notice, to defend their mas- 
| ters. 
| Looking in the faces of the students, you are sur- 
| prised to see how many of them are disfigured by 
You might almost imagine 


long. 





| long sears and patches. 
| that they had all been engaged in a battle with furi- 
| ous eats, and that the cats had had the best of it. 

| Your surprise is still greater, when you are told 
that the students are proud of these scars on their 
| faces, and regard them as so many badges of cour- 
| age and honor. They receive them in the duels 
which they are in the habit of fighting. 


raqueros raise his hand high in the air, and the next | As this duelling is one of the most frequent cus- 


toms among German students, I will describe what 
| Isaw one morning during my stay at Heidelberg. 
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it was a bright summer’s morning, when the 
foliage which covers the hills about the town 
Was at its greenest and richest. I had been told 
that a number of duels would take place, and 
accompanying some student friends, I crossed 
the Neckar over the picturesque bridge which 
spans it, not far from the university. We 
wended our way for some distance along the 
river banks, and then struck upon a pretty road 
which led into a deep forest. 

Duels by the Students. 

We had not gone far, when we came to an 
open space in the midst of the trees, where stood 
one of those queer, old-fashioned German tav- 
erns one so often meets in out-of-the-way places 
in that country. 








GERMAN STUDENT. 


Here were gathered thirty or forty students, 
looking very picturesque in their ornate caps 
and high boots. Some were talking and drink- 
ing beer in the upper rooms of the tavern; oth- 
ers were gathered in groups about the open space 
just by. 

I observed with curiosity that preparations 
were going on here and there for the principal 
event of the morning. One student, seated by 
a whetstone, was sharpening some long, narrow 
Ina room on the first floor of the tav- 
ern, bandages were being got ready. In another 
room [saw them swathing the arms of some of 
the students in cloths, and putting large goggles 
over their eyes, 


swords, 


The duelling-ground was an open space direct- 
ly behind the inn. Here a crowd of students 
was collected, forming a ring; while those who 
were to act as seconds were discussing and ar- 
ranging the conditions of the duels. 

Presently two students, their right arms thick- 
ly bound with cloths, bare-headed, and their eyes 
protected by goggles, came upon the ground, 
their swathed arms supported on the shoulders 
of their two seconds, 

A surgeon, hired by the students, took his 
place near the ring, and one of the students, 
chosen as umpire, stood beside him. The com- 
batants were placed opposite each other; swords 
were put into their right hands; their seconds 
retired toa little distanee behind them, and the 
umpire in a loud voice shouted the signal to be- 
gin. 

They approached each other and crossed their 
swords, and began to parry and slash rapidly. 
The law of the student duels is that the fighting 
must be done by slashing or side strokes, and 


and 
the duellists most often try to cut each other 
across the face and head, the only parts of the 
body exposed to the blows, 


not by thrusts with the point of the sword; 





BOATING. 


These two kept at it for perhaps five minutes, 


and then their arms dropped. They had become 


exhausted by the heavy swathings, and were | 


forced to rest. In a few moments they crossed 
swords again, and this time one of them dealt a 
blow at 
long gash, and caused the blued to flow down his 
face, 


The umpire cried “Halt!” and the surgeon 


the forehead of the other, whieh cut a 





hastened forward to examine the wound. While 
he was doing so, another pair of duellists took 
the ground, and proceeded to slash at each other 
vigorously, until (for these were more skilful 
than the others) one succeeded in clipping off the 
lobe of his antagonist’s ear, 

By the time this had happened, the first pair 
were ready to resume their contest. 

And so the duels went on, until no less than 
eleven had been fought, in the way that I have 
described. Whenever the surgeon pronounced 
it dangerous for any of the students to go on 
fighting, he was taken off the field. 


Cause of the Duels. 


| It must not be supposed that the students who 
| fight thus have always a personal hostility to 
leach other. They appear on the duelling- 
| ground, not as personal foes, but as the champi- 
| ons of the student societies. Almost every Hei- 
| delberg student belongs to one of the social so- 
' cieties, of which some are called “Verbindungs,” 
and others “Corps;” and the caps they wear 
designate the particular societies of which they 
| are members. 

| These societies are both patriotic and social. 
| The members devote themselves to “the glory of 
' the Fatherland;” and they pledge themselves by 
‘oaths to defend and aid each other. When a 
;member of one society commits an affront 
against another, a duel ensues,—not between 
these two, but between two champions selected 
by their “Verbindungs.” 

Besides the cap, the students betray to what 
society they belong by various colored ribbons 
across their breasts or hung to their watch- 
chains. There is a great deal of rivalry among 
the societies, which results in the frequent duels, 
Sometimes twenty or thirty duels take place in 
the course of a single week. 

The pastimes of the Heidelberg students are 
almost entirely confined to the “good times” 
| they have in their “Verbindungs,” in which they 
| meet two nights in the week, to sing, make fun- 
; hy speeches, perform certain curious ceremonies, 
/and—I regret to say—to smoke a great deal of 
tobacco and drink a great deal of beer. 











RIDING. 


The students often make excnrsions to a bean- 
tiful spot on the Neckar, called *Wolfsbrunnen,” 
where they obtain trout fresh from a pond, and 





| . ' 
}eat them, nicely cooked, on tables set out under} 


the trees near the riverside, Avother frequent 


| recreation is to attend the peasant fairs in the 
| neighboring villages, and to take jaunts to the 
| lovely Swetzingen gardens, or to the top of the 
Konigsthul hill, back of the castle, from whicha 
most beautiful view of the Black Forest and 
Hartz Mountains, with the broad valley of the 
Rhine, is to be seen. 

On this hill is an inn, where many resort to 
drink whey. Many of the students are too poor 
to enjoy the pastimes of the others, or even to 
live at the university, without doing something 
to support themselves. These go wandering 
about the country in vacation time, on foot, 
singing in the villages, and receiving money 
from the kindly disposed, with which to pay the 
expenses of their education. As you 
through Germany, you frequently meet parties 
of these poor students, who go about merrily; 
and to give them a few kreuzers is always a 
pleasure. 





pass 


~~ 


A STRANGE RACE. 
An eminent man of science recently described, 


tribe, which he declared had just been discov 
ered in the centre of Ceylon. 

This tribe is called the “Veddas.” They are 
| said to belong to the very lowest species of hu- 
manity, and to be nearer the level of monkeys 
in their appearance and habits than any race 
hitherto found. 

They live partly in rude villages, and partly 
in the forests and jungles; the latter being the 
| most savage and brute-like. They are very 
short and stunted, and their thumbs and tingers 





before the British Association, a very singula- | 


are said to resemble those of apes. Their hair 
is long, wiry, and never brushed or washed. 
They seem to be weak in body, excepting their 
arms, which are strong from being much used in 
climbing and hunting. 

The Veddas for the most part live very much 
as monkeys do. They dwell either in caves or 
the trunks of trees; and many of them have no 
other resting-place at night than tree-branches, 
where they roost and sleep as hens do with us. 
Their food consists of wild honey, lizards, mon- 
keys’ flesh, deer and boars; and they employ 
most of their time hunting, so as to secure 
nourishment. 

They know how to get fire by striking a flint; 
but otherwise they have little knowledge of how 
to make use of the provisions of nature for the 
comfort of man. They never wash themselves; 
their language is a confused jumble of sounds, 
something like the chattering of monkeys; they 
appear to have almost no memory, and do not 
seem to be able to recognize differences of color. 

One of the most singular facts regarding 
them is that they never laugh or smile, though 
they weep easily and copiously. They have a 
sad and melancholy nature; their religion is a 
rude one, for they think that when they die they 
become devils, and offer up sacrifices of mon- 
keys’ flesh and wild honey, in the hope of avoid- 
ing this unhappy fate. 

Though so rude and savage, the Veddas have 
some virtues highly esteemed by civilized people. 
They are very truthful, and have a great horror 
of lying. They never steal, and it is very sel- 
dom indeed that they quarrel with each other. 
The families are very devoted to each other, and 
although the men purchase their wives by gifts 
of food, great affection and fidelity is said to ex- 
ist between them. 





So 
THE LAND OF LIGHT. 


That clime is not like this dull clime of ours; 
All, all is brightness there; 

A sweeter influence breathes around its flowers, 
And a far milder air. 

No calm below is like that calm above, 

No region here is like that realm of love; 

Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a light; 

| Earth’s brightest summer never shone so bright. 





| That sky is not like this sad sky of ours, 
‘Tinged with earth’s change ani care; 

No shadow dims it, and no rain cloud lowers: 

No broken sunshine there! 

One everlasting stretch of azure pours 

Its stainless splendor o’er those sinless shores; 

Earth's softest sky ne’er shed so soft a light, 

Or summer sunset ever shone 80 bright. 
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MOVING THE CROPS. 

Every autumn there is a very marked move- 
ment of money from our Jarge Eastern cities to 
the Western States. It is one of the agencies by 
which what is called “moving the crops” takes 
place, and the produce of these States are brought 
into market. We will try to explain its charac- 
ter and effects. 

In the summer months a large amount of 
money collects in the banks in the chief money 
centres, mainly in New York. During the first 
week in September of this year, the New York 
banks held seventy million dollars in greenbacks, 
and ten millions in gold, which they could not 
lend, because business was dull, and nobody who 
had good eredit desired to borrow. A large part 
of this sum was deposited with them by other 
banks, and it could be withdrawn at any time. 

Now money always goes where it is most 
wanted, If not wanted at all, it collects in large 
banks and remains idle. If we need gold from 
England, we can always get it, unless it happens 
that England needs it more than we. <A short 
time ago, when California was in distress, coin 
was transferred to San Francisco, although it is 
}almost always coming East from California. 

When the great grain crop of the West has 
been harvested, a necessity for money at once 
arises. The large dealers of Chicago and other 
Western grain markets must pay the farmers. 
Che amount needed is enormous, because for the 
time payments are made with greenbacks and 
bank notes instead of by checks. The dealers 
become large borrowers, and the banks to which 
they apply draw upon New York for their de- 
Dealers in New York also send money 
West in heavy amounts for the same purpose, 
and so the drain becomes very large. This year 
the New York banks sent away. ten millions of 
dollars in greenbacks in one month. 

Let us follow the money on its rounds. The 
dealer in New York sends a draft to Chicago for 
thirty thousand dollars, which his agent in Chi- 
eago places in a bank there, and draws the mon- | 
ey at once. The Chicago bank is obliged to wait 
a few days before it gets the amount back again, 
bat the agent is supplied. He goes into the! 
country and buys wheat, to be sent to Chicago, 
and thence to the East, and pays out the green- 
backs for it. 

The farmer uses the greenbacks to pay his 
bills, or deposits itin a bank. The tradesman 
whom he owes is himself probably in debt to, 








posits. 


| through; let me go back and finish.’ 


{the wholesale merchant, either in one of the 
| large Western cities, or in Boston or New York, 
| In any case, the money flows back naturally ang 
; Within a very short time to its former resting. 
| place in an Eastern bank, having done its usefy] 
purpose. 

The most marked effect of this movement jg 
what is known as a “tight money market” jp 
the Eastern money centres. We have not expe. 
rienced this difficulty this year, because home 
business has not needed the money, and the sup. 
ply to be drawn upon was very large. It so 
happens that the time when the moving of crops 
begins is also the time that the fall trade starts 
up in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. The 
merchants in these cities need money just at the 
time it is called for to go West. But the West 
needs it most, and takes it. The merchants in 
the Eastern cities find money scarce and the rate 
of interest high,—the two events which make a 
“tight”? market. 

This double want has given the opportunity to 
speculators in years past to do what is known as 
“locking up’? money. We can only say here 
that these speculators borrow all they can, and 
withdraw the money from use. Thus they 
make money scarce, and get higher prices for 
whatever they have to sell. They do great in- 
jury to the business of the country, however, 
for the absence of money from the great cities, 
when the fall trade is beginning, is an evil, and 
what they do serves to make the trouble greater, 

It must not be supposed that the crops are 
“moved” all at once. A process similar to what 
we have described is always going on. But al- 
most all farmers need to sell at least a part of 
their products as soon as they are harvested, and 
that makes the amount in the autumn months 
unusually great. When business is moving on 
steadily, the East can buy millions of dollars’ 
worth of wheat, and sell as many millions’ worth 
of dry goods, groceries, shoes, iron, and other ar- 
ticles, without much money being actually sent 
either Eastward or Westward. The whole pay- 
ment is made by an exchange of checks and 
drafts. 

+ 4+ 
COLD CURIOSITIES. 

It might be supposed that in the Arctic regions 
there would be no difficulty in quenching the thirst. 
With water all around in the form of snow, there 
seems to be no lack of nature’s beverage. It has 
been found, however, that the use of snow for this 
purpose is unwholesome, and brings on inflamma- 
tion of tfhe throat, palate and tongue. 

Intense cold causes a dulling of the senses. Taste 

arid smell, especially, are almost extinct. The sole 
of the foot also loses its feeling when its exercise is 
over. The absence of taste and smell, to a large de- 
gree, seems a kind provision of nature to enable one 
to eat fat, and blubber, and other disagreeable food, 
which is necessary as a heat-producer. But the ef- 
fect of cold on the eyes is more dangerous. It causes 
them to close involuntarily and then freeze tight. 
The bea~1 does not freeze, because the air there ex- 
haled is cooled more gradually, and turns into the 
snow; but dark beards become lighter in color, the 
color glands probably being rendered somewhat tor- 
pid by the cold. 
r One of the greatest curiosities is the music which 
the Arctic traveller has with him wherever he goes. 
The moisture exhaled from his body is at once con- 
densed and frozen, and falls to the ground in the 
form of hard spikes of crystals, making quite a clat- 
ter on the floor, and rendering the atmosphere thick 
and even dark around him. The cold thus makesa 
saint of a man, in so far, at least, that he has a halo 
around him. 

In the Arctic regions meat may be chopped with 
an axe, and mercury used in the form of solid balls. 
——<+oo—_—__——_ 

DR. DUFF’S ENTHUSIASM. 

The Rev. Dr. Duff, of Scotland, was for twenty- 
five years an eminent missionary in India. He is 
now old in years and feeble in body, but the fire of 
his spirit is not quenched. As full of enthusiasm as 
isa thunder cloud of electricity, he flashes out when- 
ever he comes in contact with missions. Some one 
said of Daniel Webster, that when makinga great 
speech, he was “ta steam engine in breeches.’ The 
same man, if he had heard Dr. Duff delivering 4 
missionary address, would have called him a loco- 
motive in breeches. There is the thundering along 
the rails, the hoarse breathing, the shaking of the 
machinery, but the engine goes straight to its jour- 
ney’s end. Dr. Duff speaks with all his mind, all 
his soul, and all his body. Eyes, cheeks, lips, h¢ ad, 
arms, legs, feet, and even his coat-tails, speak. The 
audience are caught up as in the embrace of a whit! 
wind; thoy are swept onward as on the waves of the 
ocean. 

Mr. Moody thus describes a scene on the floor of 
the General Assembly of the Free church of Scot- 
land, when Dr. Duff made an appeal for missions in 
India: 

“He pleaded for an hour and a half for India, and 
at the end of the hour and a half he fainted away: 
They took him up and carried him to the vestibule. 

“When he revived he said, ‘I didn’t get quite 
They said, 
‘If you go back, it will cost you your life.’ Well, 
he said, ‘IT shall die if I ton't.” 

“So they carried him back. As they passed up the 
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aisle the people rose, and tears flowed down every | table regularly every morning at six. Well, no one | 
cheek at sight of the old veteran, can help honoring the fearless old fellow amid such | 
py ae | proofs of painst: uking devotion to duty. 
“He said to them: | 4 
* en Sixteen miles from Berlin is Potsdam, the favorite 
“ ‘Fathers and mothers of Scotland, is it true that! residence of King Frede rick the Great. Here, too, 
you have got no more sons to give to India? Liiave, is the present Emperor’s summer palace. Well, 
spent twenty-five years of my life there, and I have | there is ms Any a country seat in America more splen- | 
py acd oe 5 ; did. I was most interested in this palace in the Em- 
come back to die; there is plenty of money in the | peror’s sle eping-room. It is utterly plain. His bed 
bank, but your sons are not willing to go. If a call) is but a single mattress upon a narrow and common 
comes from the Queen to go there in the army, they bedstead, 
are rendy. Is it come to this, that the Lord calls for 
recruits for His Kingdom, and they will not go?’ 
And turning to the Moderator, he said, ‘If there is | 
no one to go to the perishing millions of India, 1 will 
return to them, and will let them know that there is 
one old Scotchman that can die for them, if he 
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can’t live for them.’ | | 
“My friends, that is what I call enthusiasm.” | itpie 
A BROOKLYN SHOEBLACK. 
| No doubt there are many brave little fellows, 
THE POET OF DARKNESS, | 


| in other places than Brooklyn, whose industry and 
Robert Browning is one of the most original, but | thrift support parents and friends. 
also one of the most unpopular poets of this age. | Eagle relates the following: 
He has such 4 love of obscurity, that Browne calls |" “How much can you earn a day?” a reporter 
him the poet of the opaque. When he published | asked a little clean- faced, tidily- dressed bootblack, | 
his second poem,—“Sordello,”’—great ridicule was | sa hegeed Bie Sone, intinte: cate | 
cast upon it, for the clouds in which its meaning | “What do eon cowittt i a 
Punch offered £100 to any one who “Give it to my mother, sir. She is sick at home 
would pretend to explain a single linc. The same | w ith the rheumatism, and I support her and my lit- | 
paper stated, at the end of a year, that there had | | tle brother. I clean the room, cook the meals, and 
been no claim for this reward. 


| do the washing.” 
Douglas Jerrold, the wit, meeting a friend one 


The Brooklyn 


was hidden. 


“Where do you live?” 
“At 66 Pacific Street, sir.” 


day in the British Museum, asked him,— | “ts hat is ed ui ~ wey 2 : 
“Have you read ‘Sordello’? Does it mean any-| 5), atrick MeMallon, sir; and I’m eleven years 
” | 
thing | Ww hat church does your mother belong to?” 
“It 1 means nothing at all,” replied the friend. | “St. Peter’s, sir. 
“Thank Heaven!” said Jerrold; “then I am not; “Does the church help your mother in her sick- 
have be “yi tt: l ‘ j ness? I suppose there are rich people in it?” 
mad. I aave been trying to read the book, and! «yes, sir, plenty of them; but there’s a lot of poor 
make sense of it, and could not. Howrelieved Iam | people around worse than we are, sir.” 
to find that the fault is not in me, but in Browning.” | Fe ng soy 4 aes the bs ad pd the family so 
sneaaiae as : ‘ i : es, sir; I do everything for ’em, sir. 1¢ rent’s 
srowning’s poems are full of thought, though ob- | | hardest; it’s five dollara a month, but I pay a dollar 


securely expressed. They are like mines of ore,!atatime, and kee p things agoing.” 

from which other poets obtain ideas, that they | Despite his pale face and slim, delicate form, 

adapt to popular appreciation, and spread out over | {here was the pluck of a man in the boy, Heshoul- 
“lg | dered his box, and sailed off into the district attor- 

a large surface. | ney’s office, where he added another ten-cent stamp 





—_—_—_—_+or— 
| to his morning’s gains. 
CAFES IN GREECE. | RT ee 
eer-gardens are the attractive places sort i 
oe ee ee ee A CITY UNDER THE SEA. 
ermany. 


If friends wish to have a pleasant chat, : : f 
or literary men to talk about new books, or states- No more awful pictures exist than those scenes of 
men to discuss political matters, they turn into the | 70 and desolation where some great convulsion of 
gardens, and call for mugs of ale. Whole families | | nature has suddenly reversed the situations of men, 
‘ 
spend their evenings in the gardens, listening to | | Ovid, in his “Metamorphoses,” and Milton, in the 
> » . ” >, 
music of a high order. In Greece cafes take the | eleventh book of “Paradise Lost,” have vividly de- 
place of the beer-gardens. The coffee-house is the | | ‘peonemane to us the haunted gloom of a sunken city 
Greek’s club, his office, his park, his exchange, and | under the ocean, and how 
may almost be called his home during the day. Hej —— “In their palaces, 
eats there, and invites his friends to dine or sup oe oe late reigned, sea monsters whelped 
there, saving the ladies 1ome the tro on 
. . ies at home the trouble of en ; In the latter end of the last century, old Port 

tertaining his guests. Royal, coast of France, disappeared beneath the 

It can hardly be called a healthy system of living.) waves in an earthquake, leaving no other memorial 
for the pastry and preserved fruits, which are the | — than these = patches of — o— 

shee eh b Ki ante and clear evenings, when there is not a ripple on 
chief articles of diet, arc a terrible tax on the diges- | t,¢ glassy surface of the sea, you may Rey down 
tive organs. Luckily, most of the young Greeks | into" fifteen fathoms of water, and sce submerged 
have little money to spend, and generally content houses, towers, and churches, with sharks swimming 
themselves with a cup of coffee, a glass of vaki, and | a and out of the open windows of their 
anewspaper. These cost but three sous, and are a | fhe work of centuries was destroyed in a few mo- 
kind of fee forthe privilege of a table and chair, | } ments by one single convulsive tirob of the thin 
and a sight at all the newspapers. Many young peo- | a on which man ae lived andapee 7 ved -_ 
= : ties epics ‘ past. An American diving company, instigated in 
ple lounge all day at the cafes, and seem to have | their enterprise by tales of untold wealth buried be- 
nothing to do, neath the sea by this sudden shock, resened no 
treasures but the big bell suspended still in the bell 
tower, and donated the same to the museum of the 
island, where it may be seen, with many puzzling 
rete upon it which nobody has yet been able 
to decipher. 
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EARLY FAILURE, 

Young writers are apt to be discouraged by early | 
failures. Keats, with a temperament too fine-toned 
for a life of struggle, died prematurely, from men- | 
tal pain, caused by severe criticisms on his poems. 
If, however, a writer has any real genius or force, 
he is sure to gain a hearing. Walter Scott, the most thusiasm for their public favorites. The great 
popular author of his age, failed to find favor with | O’Connell was so popular in Ireland that he was 
the public in his first publication. He speaks of | ON¢e cheered loudly by a funeral procession which 
it very coolly in his autobiography: he happened suddenly to meet. 

“Its fate was by no means flattering. Ina word, 
my venture, where so many pushed off to sea, 
proved a dead loss, and a great part of the edition 
was condemned to the service of the trunk-maker. 


-—-———_+or 
A SINGULAR SCENE, 
The Irish take fire easily—especially in their en- 





Ascending the mountain road between Dublin and 
Glenecullen, in company with an English friend, 
O’Connell was met by a funeral. The mourners 
soon recognized him, and immediately broke into a 
vociferous hurrah for their political favorite, much 
+80 complete was the failure of the unfortunate — peg ype dahl | coon — ; am ge 
a sap 2 ¥ J ane guly 8 ¢ oru 0 
ballads, that the very existence of them was soon English funerals, was not prepared for an outhurst 
forgotten, and in a newspaper, in which I very late- | of Celtic enthusiasm upon such an ocea A re- 
ly read, to my no small horror, a most appalling list | mark being made on the oddity of a political hurrah 
of my various publications, I saw this, my first of- — n — it _ a chat the . man would 
fence, had escaped the industrious collector.” If ee eT a 








he had been discouraged, like Keats, by this failure, om aoe 
the world would have lost many of the most enter- “CARRY ONE,” 


taining vy mn evar wet ‘ ” 
hing volumes ever written. A scientific gentleman who was making a survey 
—~e>——_——_—— for an old farmer, tells the following: 


During the after-dinner talk, the rough specimen 


! made known the nature of her errand. 


| heard it. 





see her. Directly the door of an apartment was 
opened, and the President passed out, bestowing 
some kindly remark upon the young visitor. Look- 
ing through the open doorway of an adjoining room, 
she observed Mrs. W ashington in the act of rising 
from a cushioned kneeling-stool. A prayer-book 
was on a stand in front of the stool. Mrs. Vaughan 
feelingly related how deeply impressed she was with 
the devotional scene, followed as it was by a moth- 
erly greeting on the part of Mrs. Washington as she 
‘The visitor | 
was not permitted to leave without a token of hos- | 
pitality, which children never fail to appreciate. 


2 
+o 


DIALECT RHYME. 

An English paper gives the following short poem 
as aspecimen of the dialect spoken in the County 
of Lancashire. As such it may be interesting to our 
readers, Who my understand it as written, though 
it would probably be double Dutch to them if they 
The verses purport to be the description 
of a lost baby, by the town-crier, or bellman, who 
still plies his trade in out-of-the-way parts of 
England: 

Law-st oather [either] to-day or else some toime to 
morn 

As pratty a babby as ever war born; 

It has cheeks like red roses, two bonny blue een, 
Had it meauth daubed wi’ traycle th’ last toime it 
were seen ; 

It’s just cuttin’ it teeth, an’ has very sore gums, 
Aw’ it’s gettin’ a habit o’ suckin’ it thumbs; 

Thoose at foind it may keep it, there’s nob’dy n 





care, 
For thoose at hav lost it, hav lots moor to spare! 





+o — 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 

We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 

either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 

lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 

of the postage for the year, Payment must be made 

in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magzzine ordered can reach the subscriber, 
Appleton’s Journal (weekly) .......--cececece evccees - = 
Arthur’s Home Magazine..... x 
American Agriculturist 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) . 
Detroit Free Pr 
— Tribune . 

Galaxy (monthly 
Godey *s Lady’s 














_ eS 
Harper's — 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper" s Weekly 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel eng graving, 
Rustie Wreath 
L ippincott’ 's Monthly Magazine 
Peterson’s Monthly Magazine....... 
Rural New Yorker.. 
Scribner’s Month] 
The Independent . 
The Nursery 
The Advance (Chic: Ago) . 


Com ence wmens CHO 
SStRSAR Sess 
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The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 


The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
popular with the boys in many of our public schools. 
This cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to bein all 
respects a first class cap. Three German silver letters 
accompany each cap. We are prepared to furnish 
these caps in large quantities to schools or classes. The 
sizes range from 644 to 734. Single caps are sent to any 
address, postage paid, for $1 50. 








Webster’s Common School Dictionary. 


WEBSTER’s Dictionaries are regarded as the standard 
authority. The Common School Edition should be the 
companion of every school boy and girl who desires to 
speak and define correctly. It contains 


Rules for Pronunciation, 
Rules for Spelling, 
A List of Words spelled in two or more 
different ways, 
A List of Scripture Proper Names, 
Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 





WHERE EMPEROR WILLIAM LIVES. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal gives the 
following interesting account of the Emperor of 
Germany’s palace: 


for whom I was surveying remarked that mathemat- 
ics had always seemed a very wonderful thing to 
him. Thinking to interest him somewhat, I began 
to illustrate some of the wonders; among others, 
tried to show him the way in which Neptune was 
discovered. After some twenty minutes of elaborate 


The Emperor does not seem to have anything he 
explanation, I was somewhat taken aback to hear 


wishes to conceal. I spent a very interesting hour 





in passing through the palace, which is his constant | him say, “Yes, yes; it is very wonderful, very; but 
city resic lence. Itis not very grand, or even sump- (with a sigh) there’s another thing that’s allers trou- 


bled me, and that is, why you have to carry one for 
every ten; but if you don’t, ’twon’t come out right.” 


tous. But enter it, and you at once feel that you 
are in the home of a soldier. Itis almost an arsenal, 
tisso warlike every way. Old armor and new ar- 
ior, fragments of shells, the mementoes of battles, 
mou Is of different kinds of soldiers in their appro- 
Priate uniform, models of various guns, great relief 
maps of battle-fields and fortresses, these are every- 
Where about. 

Alinost all the pictures, too, are martial—battle 
Scene after battle scene; some of older conflicts, oth- 
rs of modern fights, in which the Emperor himse If 
is the conspicuous figure. I went into the E mperor’s 
Private stax ly and library. [saw the chait in which 
he sits, the desk at which he writes, the pile of dis- 
emp ‘3 awaiting his attention, the books he nses, 

the papers fresh from his hand. It is manifestly a 
— an’s place—this study. 

‘grim old Emperor is evidently no idler. 
keeps his hand on things. 


———__+or—___—_ 
MRS. WASHINGTON, 

There are not many anecdotes of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, the wife of the first President. “Lady Wash- 
ington,” as our more ceremonious grandfathers 
called her, is brought out ina very agreeable light 





died in Philadelphia at the advanced age of ninety- 
seven. 

She visited Mrs. Washington, then residing on 
High Street, near Sixth, on a business errand. Be- 
ing admitted by the servant, she was requested to 


He 
I am told that he js at his | wait a few moments, and Mrs. Washington would 


by an incident told by Mrs. Vaughan, who recently | 


Modern Biographical Names, 

| Words and.Phrases from Foreign Languages. 

| It has been recently revised, contains 400 pages, and is 
illustrated with 250 cuts. 

| Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 95 cents. 
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PERRY MASON & CO., 


GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 
For Sabbath Schools. 


The Shining River. 


For High and Grammar Schools. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR. 


The former is by H.S. & W. 0. Perkins, and sells for 
35 cents per copy in Boards, and $30 per 100. Issned only 
a few weeks since, but the publishers ave showered with 
commendatory letters, a ses are sounde dl every- 
where. It will prove a‘ INING RIVER” of beanty and 
melody in hundreds of homes and Sabbath schools. 

The latter is just out, and is a book which no Teacher 
ean fail to admire and introduce. It will be a decided 
element in the musical advance of the time. Sells for 
$1 00, or $9 00 per dozen. 


NOW READY. 


A new collection of most beantiful Hymns and Tunes 
for Praise Meetings. Praver Meetings Camp Meetings, 


&e., &c., entiled LIVING WATERS. 
Price [For Praise Meetings.| BY 
30 |LIVING WATERS, D, F. 
Cents. | Fer Prayer Meetings. HODGES. 


Now give new life to the singing in yourcongregation by 
introducing a few hundred copies of this delightiul work. 
Specimen copies of Living Waters, Shining River or 
High School Choir, seut, post-paid, for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
ay Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
NE BOTTLE of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry 
will often cure the severest cough or cold. ‘ihe gen- 
uine has the signature of “I. BUTTS” on the wrapper. 
50 cts. and $1 a bottle. 
2() MIXED CARDS, 7 Styles, with name, 10¢ ts., Or 
Outtit, Ly Styles, 10 ets. Ornamental Cards 
20 for 10 cts. Price list of le ink Cards, all $ 
40—tf . 1. Htstep, Nassan, N 


NATIONAL, CHRISTIAN, UNSECTARIAN, 


QUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS!  CunistTian 
~ Bayyer, for adults; Cuitp at Lome, for children; 
APPLEs OF GOLD, for infant classes. Published for the 
Am. Tract Soc. by LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Send for Cireular and Sample S. _ it 


Theelegant- 

ly mounted, 

ee plat 
R El VOLV] = 1 Revo 


With 100 Cartridges, $ 20,00080 ne tend 
ted : satisfaction quetantesd, yomeet fed Catalogue Free, 
WESTERN GUN WORKS, Chicngo, se 

69 Dearborn-st., (McCormick Block). 

A( FINELY PRINTED VISITING C ARDS, 

with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 
fore se nding elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting ds and full particulars. I will 
also send you one pac k of aie Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. Adres 

.B. W ASHBU RNE & pte Printers, 

31—26t liddleboro’, Masa, 


Of the prettiest V isiting ¢ Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 



























by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
sent with each new order, W. cane ac! — 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 2 


COLGATE & CO.'S 


Violet 
Toilet 


Water 


CARDS AND CARD CASES. 
Neatly Printed Visiting Cards (6 tints) or, one fancy 
40) Card Case. 10 cts. and 3-ct. stamp; both for 25 cts, 
50 nice assorted cards (no two alike), 30¢. Agents’ outfit, 
15 cts. CLIntoN bros., Clintonville, Ct. 45—dleow 


ROBINSON’S White Givecrine soap 
INDEXICAL 


White Glycerine Soap 
White Glycerine Soap 
is the best Toilet Soap for summer use. 
WANTE Agents 1 tor the best selling Prize Package 
es in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of ao tae Single package 
by prize, pees a oo 
t & CO 89 Drenéway, i? A 


S15 SHOT GUN 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 
per with Flask, Ponch and a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gin Dealers, ‘ 238 Mai fain St Cine ‘innati, | oO. a 26t 


BUY J.& P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business honorable aad na class. VPar- 
ticulars sent free. Add 

J. WORTH ‘& CO, st. _ Louis, Mo. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and Counties to build School- 
houses in Indiana and other States. in sums of $100 and 
upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well selected. security 
absolute, and no loss. invested at 10 per cent. 
amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds sor sale by 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 


72 Devonshire ‘Street, Boston. 


PDP sample to Agents! Xeedel in every faiily- 
L ates profits! send st. 
—52% E. MIKOLAS, Redford, Mass. 


HOME | GUEST. Monthly, with our m: eniticent 


new ®7 premium of “THE NEAPOLITAN FISHER 
| BOY.” will be sent, postpaid, for one vear en receipt of 
$1. On triol. three months, with our beautiful 50 cent 
Chromo “THE DESERT SHALL BLOSSOM,” for 30 





The tender and delicate odor_of 
freshly-gathered violets ix exhaled 
by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aroma clings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair and tothe skin, is very remark- 
able. Sold in half/-pint bottles by all druggists, 






































This Superior Tilust rated 





41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS 





cents. Allin want of business should send for our Iins- 

trated Cire nls ur, The best chance ever offered for Agents, 

HMOMT GUL? TUB. CO. 4lo Washington Surcet, Bose 
j Wwu, Jidss. 











For the Companion, 


MY VISITORS. 


When my lonely candle shines 
From my attie window high, 
fuat the lattice of vines, 

There tloats a sylph from the sky 
ut of the warm, sweet dark, 
With gold dust on her wings, 
Stillas a spirit bark, 

Then Jow the ericket sings. 


Under the ancient hearth, 

Inaecesy eltin nook, 

Ile chirps of the antummn aftermath 
Till he wins me from my book. 

For the moon goes under the earth, 
Aud my star is hid in the sea, 

And a silent sylph and an elf of mirth 
Are all that come to me, 


ANNA Boynton. 
so --- 


For the Companton, 
WILAT A MODEST REBUKE DID. 
We are told that the Christian training of a 
ch boy, who never afterwards attained any 
osition, and whose very name is now for- 
was the real beginning of the mighty | 


otten, 


spiritual movement that early in the present | 


niury, in the hands of five great and godly | 
saved to the world the fruits of the 
Pelormation, 

| Highland boy grew up strong in reverent 

ith and earnest practice of his early Gospel 
lessons, and served many years as a marine in 
the British navy. 

Once during a fearful battle at 
munder, Capt, James Haldane, became enraged 
it the momentary quailing of the gunners, and 
with an awful curse wished them all in everlast- 
perdition. Our Highland sailor, shocked 
beyond measure at such profanity, touched his 

ip, and said, solemnly,— 


“Captain Haldane, God hears prayer. 
hould answer that, where would we be’ 
tlowever the words may have affected the ex- 
cited commander at the time, when the battle 


If He 


was over they fastened on his mind with resist- | 


power. The thoughts they woke within 
him melted his rough nature into penitence, and 


led him at length to give his heart and his whole 


life to the serviee of Christ. 
Vhrough his influence, his infidel brother, 
Robert Haldane, became as decided a Christian 


‘himself, James and Robert began to labor 
vw the good of men, and the two were among 
he most powerful and influential preachers of 


reir tine, 





vt removed to Switzerland, and while 


wking in Geneva, where the Protestant faith | 


nud cloetrines were in sad decline, he was the 
ineans of awakening to a new religious life three 
oung students, Felix Neff, Henry Pyt, and 
Merle IY Aubigne, The guand zeal and self-de- 
ine labors of these men brought back to Ge- 
va, and to Europe, the glory of the Church of 
which the Luther and 
Melancthon had suffered to grow dim. 


Christ, successors of 


The name of D’Aubigne, the historian of the 
Reformation, is almost as familiar as a house- 
As the author of those immortal 
mes, and as president of the most impor- 
nt Protestant theological school ef Europe, he 
nds second to few in the roll of sacred fame. 
One is almost amazed at the thought, that but 
for that poor boy, trained in the Highlands at 


hd word, 


volt 


s mother's knee to the reverence for God and 
love of his Saviour which prompted him to re- 
prove a profane sea-captain, the world would 
ene had no Merle D’ Aubigne. 

\nd what parents can know of how much 

t they deprive mankind when they neglect 
ith pious education of their children? 

- “eo 
ANIMAL VOLUNTEERS. 


Nhe theory that man is developed from the 





n 





“, has eaused much greater attention 


»muanifestations of intelligence which seem 
ily them with our human race. How- 
‘ythe facts thus brought out may favor the 
heory, one thing is clearly established 
hem,-—-that animals are affeeted by kindness 
trust. When well treated, they often re- 

d with a devotion which is even superior to 
teommon among men. The following ance- 
fon who attached themselves to 
regiments afford striking evidence of 


imals 





ish regiment of 


dia reeruit 





light dragoons 
no one knew from whence 


n 
orm of a large dog, which semehow ac- 


, 
sea, his com- 


animals, which has been adopted by | 


e paid to these animals, and especially to | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, - 


quired the name of Luffin. Luffin never accom- 
panied a single soldier outside the barracks, but 
when they went in a body, Luffiin insisted on 
taking up his position,—with oneexception. He 
always knew when the parade was for church, 
and then never joined it. This was the only 
blot on his character. 

At the beginning of his military career he had 
to pick up his living, and did not always mect 
with good treatment. But in course of time 
Luffin was allowed regular rations at the regi- 
ment’s expense,—all the members contributing 


| their share, from the colonel to the drummer. 


The noble animal must have been aware of his 
promotion, for he never went “a-begging”’ after. 


It was said and generally believed that he was 
in the habit of visiting the sentries during the 
night, especially in the Crimea, to see if the men 
were at their post and on the alert. The reader 
must be told that, during a campaign, the troops 
are often so much harassed and fatigued that 
sentries will occasionally fall asleep as they 


stand,—an act which is looked upon as one of | 


the gravest of military offences. 

It Luftin found a man asleep, he sat before 
him in silence; but the slightest sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps was suflicient to make him 
apprise the sleeper of the danger to which he 
was exposed. He would then trot off to the 
next post, where he scarcely halted, if convinced 
that all was well. Iam glad to be able to record 
the fact that his faithful services, in due time, 
obtained for Luffin the respect of every member 
of the corps, 

The Queen's Own Hussars had a goat, which 
showed quite a different disposition. He always 
went # church when he could find admission at 
the open door. When there, however, he walked 
about on the wooden floor, so as to cause consid- 
erable clatter, and it was at last necessary to 
shut him up on a Sunday morning. 


On one occasion, Billy attended the funeral of 
a soldier belonging to the regiment. There, in 
strong contrast with his behavior in church, it 
was quite affecting to observe how serious he 
|was. He seemed to take an intense interest in 
the whole proceeding, and walked to the edge of 
the grave, into which he peered for some time, 
as if pondering on the common end of mortality. 
Billy was a genuine volunteer, He followed the 
regiment of his own accord, whilst on the march 
| through an Indian village, and continued on the 
} route for some hundreds of miles. Embarking 
| with the troops, when they left for home, he has 
| never deserted, 
| 








Another English regiment has for a volunteer 
a large male elephant, which for many years 
was never once absent from parade, He obeyed 
| the words of command, sueh as “Right face,’ 
| March,” “Mark time,’ “Halt,” without ever 
| making a mistake. He always gave help freely 
| to the men when loading baggage, or pushing a 
} wagon up a hill. 


When the regiment was ordered to China, 
| Jack could not be taken. He watched the men 
embark, and when he found that they were gone 
|} without him, he became frantic with rage and 
| disappointment. He would have nothing to do 
with the corps to which he was transferred. 
|Though before of the gentlest disposition, he 
Wis so savage that it was deemed expedient to 
| place him in confinement. In two years the reg- 
} iment came back to their old quarters, and were 
| informed of the change in their old comrade. 
“No go near,—no touch, sahib; he strike hard,”’ 
said the mahout or driver. “He kill.” 
| “Why, Jack, my boy,” said a young officer, 
| formerly one of his special friends, “why, what’s 
the matter?” 
| The animal pricked up his ears, and instantly 
recognized the voiee, which was proved by his 
manifesting unmistakable signs of joy. It was 
quite affecting to see, when once more he was 
permitted freely to repair to the parade-ground, 
with what kindly recognition he embraced many 
of his companions, placing his trunk tenderly 
on their necks and shoulders, 
| Tneed hardly say he wagat once reinstated in 
his old regimental post, the duties of which he re- 
commenced to discharge, as if no interruption 
had taken place, 


GETTING ABOARD IN A STORM. 
Mrs Bonney, late missionary to China, relates 
}a fearful experience of her homeward journey, 
| while embarking on a steamer at Jaffa, on the 
| East Mediterranean coast. The following ex- 
| tract, detailing the more exciting part of the ad- 
| venture, in which the lady’s babe took part, we 
copy from the New York Observer: 


near the steamship; I saw the captain on the 


wheel-house bridge; orders were given by the! 


officers; the stairs had been lowered, and sailors 
stationed down the ropes to the last one; on the 
deck stood men holding ropes ready to throw. 

With tremendous force the waves dashed us 
up against the side of the steamer, and the boat 
Was nearly upset as we reeled with the shock 
and bounded back far off from the vessel. With 
the returning wave ropes were thrown, but could 
not be caught. The Arabs tried to hook on with 
their long implements, but allin vain. One man 
lost his balance and fell into the boisterous sea, 
but held on to his boat-hook and was rescued. 

In this perilous predicament, amid unavailing 
exertions of aid from the steamer, came two or 
three fearful thumps in quick suecession, “which 
threntened to crash us into fragments at every 

| shock,” 


The gale was increasing, but at last we drew | 


NOV. 11, 1875. 





| “I don’t see why they let people carry bundles 


on the cars,’’ chimed in the dapper party’s com- 
panion, who was also young, and wore a suspi- 
ciously gold-looking watch-chain, to which was 
appended a ponderous locket. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said the woman; “I’m ‘most 
used up, and the car jolted.” 

The plaid one made no answer, but settled back 
in his seat with a look of annoyance. 

He of the bouquet had caught the little conver. 
sation, and Jooked around, It was evidently his 
first observation of the woman. He arose at 
once. 
| “Take my seat, madam,” said he, with a little 
motion of his hand. 

She was not a lady, for she said, “Thank ye, 
sir,” very carnestly as she aecepted the invita. 
tion. 

The two young fellows were of the sort too 
common here, but the sting of this reproof pene- 
trated even their hides, and they looked a trifle 


Then the head boatman—who seemed well fit- 
ted for his perilous duty—leaned forward, and in 
Arabic, which was briefly interpreted by the 
clevk, said, “Give me the child!’’ with a per- 
emptory tone, an unmistakable manner, that ad- 
mitted not a word of remonstrance, for it was 
our last hope. 

Whispering a few words to Emma, I relin- | 
quished my grasp in hopeless agony as the stur- 
dy, powerful Arab took the child in his arms. 
There was a sublimity in his demeanor as, brac- 
ing himself firmly, with a gallant bearing, he 
held her aloft. In speechless silence, I watched 
his every movement. 

Then another furious wave lifted up and 
dashed the boat towards the steamer; but as we 
approached, with one strong effort, he flung that 
precious one from him, through the space be- 
tween the two vessels, over that deep black, 
foaming abyss! O, what asecond! Even now | 
shudder in nervous horror at the recollection of 
it; but the child went straight as an arrow into | sheepish in spite of the scowl they wasted upon 
the outstretched, brawny arms of the noble sea- | this gentleman, — wasted, because, before the 
man, who caught the gentle and bewildered child. | woman was fairly seated, he had resumed his 

She was dexterously passed from man to man | talk with his friend, 
till placed in the care of one on deck, The} _ It was nearly a mile further on that he pulled 
dreadful seene, agonizing beyond description, | the bell-strap before an elegant house in an ele- 
| passed like a frightful dream; but I knew she | gant neighborhood; and then deftly pulling out 
| was saved, and I thanked God for such a relief, | two regal roses from the bunch, he handed them 

I heard a confused noise and shrieks as again | to the washerwoman with a smile and a bow, as 
| with a terrible crash we struck, with a force that | though she had been a young girl of his own cir- 
nearly engulfed us, and our peril was extreme as | cle. Then, with a “Good-night, Harry,” he 
with a recoil we bounded off. As once more we | stepped out, and the passengers saw 2 very 
were raised on another billow, and near the ship, | handsome Jady’s face disappear from an open 
two Arabs resolutely seized, and lifting me as , bay-window of the elegant house above men- 
though but a feather, said something. | tioned, to almost instantly reappear at the open 
was powerless and stood aghast. There | door, all alight with welcome. 
seemed a blank, but amid the din I was con-| To those who remained in the vehicle it was as 
| scious of being held by the sailors on the steps; | much of a treat to see the happiness and pride of 
then the cheerful words of an officer,— | the poor woman with her roses as to observe the 
“Now, madam, you are safe,” fell like music ; very ill-natured awkwardness with which the 
on my ear as they bore me to the cabin. | fastidious pair who had objected to her sham- 
| Iwas subsequently informed by the captain | bled off the platform when they came to a cross 
| and others that all on board were terrified, as the | street whereon the houses were nearly all of that 
danger was imminent of being lost, it seemed al- | kind known as hostelries. 
|most a hopeless case, and that our “narrow And at least one of those who saw the little 
| escape from death was highly providential.”’ play went home with a grateful thought that 
even if the hateful race of snobs does flourish in 
this great city, the race of gentlemen is not quite 
extinct and gone out from among us. 








— +o —_—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER, 





CHINESE MUSIC. 
Out 1 went in the morning to look at my garden gay; " vlenee qa [ee : 
Everything shone with the dewdrops that sparkling and | The following account of the history of sapiens 
trembling lay , jt China is given by Mr. R. G. White, in the 
Scattere oft a 0 right, a rebs spi s ’ on ~y ° 
" “8 ee ee ee en | Galary. The Galary ought to know something 
Thickly with pearls and diamonds; light in the wind they | ghout Celestial affairs, and it is well known that 


swung. soe A E 
Mr. White, though he sometimes feels blue, is 
Down in the corner, my sunflower, tall as a lilac tree, “ ng eneD lue, is 


Shook out his tattered golden flags and bowed and nodded always well-read. 
to me, 


Rather heavy-headed was he; for that I did not care, | There are only five notes in the Chinese scale, 
For he blazed all over with flowers, though rather the | —F, G, A, C, D,—on which what we call music 
wores Zor ‘wear. would be impossible. The Chinese regarded 
these tones as symbolical of the five elements, 
sarth, metal, wood, fire, water, which elements 
as well as the tones, were held to have been pro- 
dueed by combinations of the twelve original 
numbers. Each of these notes was the tone of 
He couldn’t sing in the least, you know; he quavered and | & mode or scale, and all the scales taken to- 
_. quavered again, 3 : ; ? gether were syibolical of a well-governed peo- 
Seeking so hard to recollect his father’s beautiful strain! . > . : ~ 
But his young voice was hoarse and weak; he could not | Ple,— the mode Kong, F, of the Emperor; 
find the tune Tschang, G, of the minister: Kio, A, the obedi- 
He used to hear above the nest in the happy days of June, | ent people; Tsche, C, the affairs of State; Yu, 
D, the whole body politic. Upon this model of 
| Celestial simplicity there were, however, so many 
innovations that much confusion did ensue 
among the tea-drinkers in matters musical. 

It is gratifying to read that the consequent 
discord, moral as well as musical, was so great 
that a little more than 4500 years ago the Empe- 
yy or bird could fail, with so much courage — Hoang Ti called for his pipe, and called for 
to try!” his bowl, and called for his fiddlers three, and 
So I left him there, still singing, and I heard him every | commanded a certain Ling Lun to take them 
and the discords in hand, and resolve them into 
something like harmony. The consequence was, 
it may be supposed, that delightful form of 
musie which now is heard in the Flowery King- 
dom, and of which the gong is the concentrated 
essence. 

And yet it was the Chinese philosopher, Kong- 
Fu-Tse, commonly known as Confucius, who 
said, “Desire you to know whether a land is 
well governed and of good morals,—hear its 
music.”” 





And under the sunflower, on the fence, a little brown 
bird sat, | 
Trying to sing; you never heard such a queer little song as | 
that! | 
A soft brown baby sparrow, without any tail at all, | 
Trying his voice as he sat alone beneath the sunflower tall, | 


But not at all was he daunted; he warbled it o’erand o’er 
And every time 1 thought it grew more comical than be- 





The very sunflower seemed to laugh, at the fluffy little 


bird,— 
His ‘broad, bright faces seemed to say, ‘Was ever such 
music heard !” 











I said, “Never mind, my darling; you'll conquer it by- 
and-by, 
t 








day 
Doing bravely his little best, till winter drove him away. 


The dear bird and the golden flower! 
chilly snow 

Sent south the small musician and laid the sun-flower low, 

But I was sure, when in the spring the sparrows should 
return, 

His singing would be perfect, tor he strove so hard to learn. 


I mourned when 





+O 
A GENTLEMAN IN A HORSE-CAR. 
Disdain of humble clothes and deference to 
fine ones are so foolishly and meanly common, 
that every lover of his kind must welcome a re- 
freshing incident like the following from the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean: 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 

It is charming work for children in autumn to 
gather beautiful leaves to press and preserve. 
It cultivates a fine taste and great carefulness in 
labor. Scribner's Monthly says: 

I have tried several ways of preparing the 
leaves, and find that they have the most natural 
appearance when prepared in the following man- 


Several admiring eyes had been turned upon 
the magnificent basket bouquet which a quiet- 
| looking young gentleman carried on his knee in 
| a crowded South Side car last evening, and sev- 
eral very long-drawn nasal inhalations attested 
the pleasure its perfume afforded the hot and | ner: Immediately after gathering them, take a 
wearied company. He had hailed the car as it) moderately warm iron, smear it with bees-wax, 
passed a large and well-known floral establish-| rub over each surface of the leaf once, applying 
ment, and taken the only seat that was vacant. | more wax for each leaf. This process will cause 

Near by him sat a gentleman of his acquaint-| the leaves to roll about as they do when hanging 
ance, with whom he opened a low-voiced conver- | on the tree. If pressed more, they will become 
sation,—not so low but those in the adjoining | brittle, and remain perfectly flat. Maple and 
chairs had heard him say that the bouquet was | oak are among the most desirable, and they may 
intended for “Lizzie,” and that he had just paid | be gathered any time after the severe frosts, but 
twenty dollars for it. A beauty it was, indeed, | the sumac and ivy must be secured as soon after 
| made up of glorious, rare flowers, arranged with | the first slight frost as they become tinted, or 
a modest taste and refined “quietness” of con-| the leaflets will fall from the stem. Ferns may 
| trast that made it look quite in the right place be selected any time during the season. A large 
| | book must be used in gathering them; if carried 
| sy-and-by the car stopped again, and there | in the hand, they will be spoiled for pressing. A 
| climbed into it a very faded middle-aged woman, | weight should be placed on them until they are 
| worn in look and in attire, lugging a heavy bun- | perfectly dry; then, excepting the most delicate 
|} dle that was evidently “a wash.’ She looked | ones, it will be well to press them the same as 
| around 2 moment, and then, putting her burden | the leaves, as they are liable to curl when placed 
| down upon the floor, caught by a strap and pre-| in a warm atmosphere; these will form beautiful 
| pared to ride standing. combinations with the sumae and ivy. If cedar 
|} “L wish you wouldn't jam up against me so!’ | can be secured, it will add very much to these 

remonstrated a particularly dapper young man, | autumn decorations. Festoons are very pretty 

whose clothes were conspicuously plaid. The | made of cedar and dark leaves combined; a nar- 
fear had not gone more than three blocks, and | row strip of cloth will serve as a foundation, 

the woman had been jostled by its jumping over | and will be covered by sewing the trimmings on 
| a stone. | both sides, 
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For the Companion. 
CURLY’S STAGE-RIDE. 

“Mamma,’’ said Curly, as he rolled over in 
bed and opened his eyes, “mamma, do you sup- 
pose I shall have any more adventures to-day ?”’ 

“Not to the extent of getting lost and keeping 
me awake all night again, I hope,’ said his 
mother. 

“We camped out, and it was jolly, and—hun- 
gry,” said Curly, with a yawn. “Is it getting- 
up time?” 

“It is for us; but it is only four o’clock in the 
morning,” said mamma, 

That seemed indeed very early, as she drew 
up the curtain, and Curly saw the soft gray twi- 
light, and heard the birds chirping and twittering 
in their nests. 

“It seems as if vey were all excited bout 


somefing,” said Curly, as he pulled on his 
stockings. “Maybe vey don’t like our getting 
up.” 


“T think the birdies always chirp and twitter, 
even on mornings when my little boy is not tak- 
ing a remarkable journey,” said Mrs. 
“Perhaps he is more excited than they are.” 

“Hm!” said Curly, tossing his head. ‘“Vey’re 
only birds; I’m a boy!” 

But breakfast of nice oatmeal and milk, beef- 
steak and bread, soon made Curly forget every- 
thing but hunger, and he had hardly eaten the 
last crumb when the coach whirled up to the 
door, and all the party made haste to get seats 
in it. 

Curly clambered up on the top of the coach, 
where Uncle Tom was already perched; but the 
little boy was to sit beside his own papa, and be 
taken care of by him, so mamma said she knew 
he was safe, 

‘Don’t be frightened, mamma dear,’ said 
Curly, looking down, as she took a seat inside; 
“vese coaches never tip over, and if you want 
anyfing, you just speak to me.” 

“Your ma has a sight of comfort in your tak- 
ing care of her, don’t she?” said the driver, by 
whom Curly was sitting. 

“She ought to; P’m her only boy, and if I 
didn’t be good shouldn't I be shameful?” an- 
swered Curly, gravely, not inclined to be laughed 
at for his devotion to his mother. 

That was a ride worth having, in the early 
morning. The sun came shining up, making 


toss. 


rosy clouds along the east; the air was cool and 
sweet; the four horses raced along as if the 
heavy coach was a feather behind them; and 
onee,—O, joy!—the driver put the reins in Cur- 
ly’s hands, and let him hold them all the way 
up along hill. 





“Llike a boy that stands up for his ma,” said 
the driver, kindly. “You just hold on to that, 
and don’t be laughed out of it when you’re 


older,” 


“Tcouldn’t be laughed out of loving her, for- 
“May I really 


ever and ever,” said Curly. 
drive? How splendid!” 


Away sped the horses, and Curly’s cheeks 
How happy he 


glowed and his eyes shone. 
was! 


Did you always be a driver?” he asked, 


presently, 


‘Almost sinee Iwas a bey,” said the man. 


Want to hear about my first ride?” 
Yes, please,” said Curly. 


“Twas but a young chap,—only fourteen,— 
and my cousin was driver over this road. He 
: with him, sometimes, and let me drive 
alittle up hill, but I never had any real work 


took me 





Y s 
THE YOUTH’S 
got off to walk a little, and let me keep the | 
reins. When I had got pretty far ahead of him, | 
some hens flew cackling and squawking over | 
the fence right under the horses’ noses. That | 
frightened the leaders; they ran, and first [| 
knew all four were running.” 
“What did you do?” cried Curly. 
“Just held on and pulled. I couldn’t stop | 
them, but I could keep them in the road, and I| 
did. They went over the road hke lightning, for | 
five miles, and then I made out to pull them up | 
at the house where we always stopped for din- 
ner. My arms were lame enough, and Jack ran | 
all the way after, expecting to find us upset | 
somewhere; but I tell you I was a proud young- | 
ster.” | 
| 
| 


| 


“Wasn’t your mother proud, too?” asked lit- | 
tle Curly. “I fink you did be like a hero, not to 
be afraid and let go. 
your coach.” 

But the end of the ride had to come at last, 
and as they reached the boat, the driver said,— 
“Good luck to you, mother-boy. Don’t forget | 
how you drove four horses for me.” | 
“No,’’ said Curly; “and I fank you, too. Be! 
a good man, and I'll come again some time.” | 


I wish we went always in 


a 
For the Companion. 


BOB WHITE. 
Have you ever heard 
Of the little bird 
That was lost and never found? 
se it false or true, 
TI will tell to you 
The story that goes the round. 


Once on a time 
(So says the rhyme), 
Two royal quails were blest, 
One day to find 
The nicest kind 
Of birdies in their nest. 


Just four there were, 
So plump and fair! 
A very pretty sight! 
They named them all, 
And one did eall 
(The eldest one) Bob White. 


A prince was he, 
And soon would be 
A king, to rule and guide. 
Quite fast he grew, 
And handsome too; 
He was their joy and pride !— 


Their dearest pet, 
And oft they let 

This young prince have his way. 
“T’'m quite too large 
To be a charge,” 

Said he to them one day. 
So from their sight, 
One morning bright, 

He wandered far away; 
And coming back, 

He lost the track, 
And farther off did stray. 


Then, wild with fear, 
Now there, now here, 

They ran, they called his name, 
“Bob White! Bob White!” 
With all their might; 

Sut still no answer came. 


Through copse and fens, 
And lonely glens, 

All through the fields of grain; 
With anxious look, 
In every nook 

They searched, but all in vain. 


Day after day, 
In every way, 
Seeking from morn till night; 
In earnest strain, 
Again, again, 
They cried, “Bob White! Bob White!” 


And by-and-by 
That anxious cry 
By all their tribe was heard; 
And one and all 
Began to call, 
And seek the poor, lost bird. 


Now stepping smart, 
Now stepping short, 
To listen for a sound; 
Now on tip-toe, 
Now stooping low, 
They closely scanned the ground. 


And far and near, 
And loud and clear, 

Rang out that earnest call; 
“Bob White! Bob White!” 
Poor Bob was quite 

Beyond the reach of all. 


Thus years went past, 
And when at last 
Death claimed those stricken birds, 
Their family dear 
And tribe drew near, 





With it, 





Well, one day Jack (that was his uame) 


To hear their parting words, 





COMPANION. 





os 
BYES, 


“O, friends,” they said, 
“When we are dead, 
Search every foot of ground 
From shore to shore ; 
And ne’er give o'er, 
Till your lost prince is found.” 1 





| hard to digest. 
20. A support for the feeble. 
22. What apparel is for. 
of age. 
a river, second, a citizen, and third, with init 
} moved, a bird. 
| Vegetable and substance, 


19. In variety on the dinner-talle. 
21. A place of burial 
23. A bolt, and suggestis 

24. A fraction, and forward, 25, First name 
re 

26. Decrease of falsehood. 27. A 
28. To gain information. 
30. Used for enclosure. 





. Modern fashionables. 


Then side by side j i. The ery of an animal, and part of a gun. 32. A 


| district. 
34. Denies and affirms. 
| 36. Garments worn by ladies. 


That couple died, 

And, though long years have gone, | 
In many lands, t 
By faithful bands, 

The search goes bravely on, 

Bos MACK, 
sci IR ats 
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THE HEN AND GOOSE. 


A TRUE STORY. 





Some of you who live in the country may have 
seen a hen with a brood of ducklings. 

Many of you have seen a picture where the | 
hen stands on the bank, fluttering her wings, | 
and clucking to her foster-children in fear and 
distress, while they float about in the water, 
heedless of her call. 

The picture is a truthful one, and now I will 
tell you how a goose took pity on the poor hen, 
and relieved her from her anxiety. 

The goose had no goslings at the time, and 
when she saw the hen’s trouble, she sailed along 
near her, chattering in her own way, as if she 
meant, “T’ll take care of them.” 

The hen made no objection, and seemed quite 
contented, while the goose swam up and down 
with the ducklings, 

When they were tired, she brought them to 
shore, and gave them back to the hen. 

The next morning away went the ducklings 
again to the pond, and there was the goose wait- 
ing for them. 

The hen had followed, and at first seemed 
frightened, but when the goose swam near the 
shore, as she did almost directly, the hen jumped 
on her back and took a sail. 

This was done not once only, but day after 
day. The goose no doubt invited the hen, and | 
both seemed to enjoy it. 








The brood of ducklings were raised by the 
| care of the two foster-mothers. 

M. O. Jonnson. 
———+ 9 


A LITTLE Girt in Reading, Penn., recently 
saw an old drunken man lying on a doorstep, 
the perspiration pouring off his face, and a 
crowd of children preparing to make fun of him, 
She took her little apron and wiped his face, and 
then looked up so pitifully to the rest, and made 
this remark: “O, say, don’t hurt him! he’s some- 
body’s grandpa.” 


kind of hard bread within. 
42. Unbecoming to the hands. 
of a city. 
admired by soldiers. 
and a covering for the finger. 
on the door. 
jand a prickle. 
teamsters, and base. 


To come in. 


33. To purloin, and places for booty. 
35. To murmur and to fasten. 
37. Ameasure, 38. A 
39. Excellent and opulent. 40. A 
41. Ina perfect manner. 
43. Candid, and name 
44. Hostility anda bird, 45. A lady much 
46. The literature of a country, 
47. Answers to taps 
48. Of various colors, 49. A stamuer 
50. A public house, word used by 
S. F. i. 


ortitied place. 


2. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A kind of fruit. A boy's 
5. ¢ 


A consonant. A snare. 


name, A consonant, o Ne 
| 3. 
sb | 
| WORD SQUARE, 
: | A bird. Another bird. To prevent. Vortitude, 


SEPTUAGIN?Y. 
4. 
CHARADE, 


When wishing to speak 
Of a lady alway, 
My first is a word 
We frequently say. 
Our geandfathers often 
My second did wear; 
Perhaps I might say 
"Twas a style for the hair, 





Green, Waving gras 
Like the billowy sea; 
And bright are the tlowers 
My third offers me. 
My whole we declare 
A person to be, 
Whose athletic feats 
*Tis uncommon to see, B. 1. BD, 


5. 

POETICAL WORD SQUARE, 
A series of jobs you repeat with despateh, 
A short piece of music, resembling a catch, 
The rightful possessor, whoever he be; 
One who holds legal title to said property. 
To join ihings together, thus forming a whole; 
Wo cement, as in marriage, the mind and the soul, 


| A pretty diminutive—name of a maid; 


So many there be that you'll miss, Pim afraid. 
I expect that your brain will be in a whirl 
When I tell you this word means the nests of a 
squirrel, INDIANA, 
6. 
REBUS. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2. 
AUTHORS’ NAMES ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 


Companion of August 19, which list suggested this.) 


1. Wood ready for use. 2. Boyathome? 8. Brink 
and merit. 4. Pursues the birds. 5. Great and 
humble. 6. Fine particles. 7. Papa and the boys. 
} 8. Ordered to pack without care, crowding in, indif- 
\ ferent where. 9.To think, and part of the nose. 
| 10. A city and its county. 11. In good condition. 
12. A textnre and contnotion. 





| 15. 'To unite, aud towards. 


(No name used twice, and no repetition of those in the | 


13. Not stationary. 
114. Remove the fnitial and find a email building. 
16, To farnish with men. 








Twelve varieties of barnyard fowls. 
| JUCIUS Goss, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Ache, acher. See, seer. 
beer. Fry, friar. Mart, martyr 
2FRIEND 

RENDER 


Pate, pater, Bex 


4 
Z 
+ 
~ 
=) 
i<j 
e 


EDITHA 
NETHER 
DREARY 
3. Boil, Ohio, Sun, Toad, Ontario, Noon 
LONDON, 
4. 


Boston, 





Sting 

Row Ray 
Bur Sea 
Bar Man 

Cross Date 

“Aa” “Aa” 

Ax Cur 
Age Aut 
Ton Lion 

Butt Eyes 


| rs 
1. Stingray, 2. Racy. 3. Seamsdii, 4. Mandats 
| 5. Data. 6. Acre. 7. Currant. 8. Antlion. 9. Lion- 
ize. 10. Isaac, 11. Sackbut. 12. Button. 13. Ton- 
nage. 14. Ajax. 15. Achsu. 16. Across. 17. Cross 
| bar. 18. Barber. 19. Butitow. 20. Rousting. 
5. Untinished, 
| 6, Sea-ntchin, 





| 7. Saw-horses ate ol expensive, 


| 17. So tenacious of life man cannot kill it. 18. Food j 8. ludiana. 
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$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Comvanton is sent to subscribers untilan explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 
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} the St. Augustine ress says there is a certain cure, 


| tidote for the bite of that reptile. 


| out of the Romimany dialect, occurs the following 





niuist be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | early life has a good lesson for young men to copy. 


paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publis chers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








STRANGE ACCIDENTS, 
An English officer was hunting tigers in India on 
an clephant. A tiger suddenly sprang out of the 


jungle on the elephant, which ran under a tree. 
The ofiecr was caught by a branch of the tree, and 


left ensinn. Iefore he could escape, the tiger 
sprang at him, and bit off one of his feet at the 
ankle. Ie now fell from the branch, but managed to 
climb up the trunk of the tree. Before, however, 
he was ont of reach of the tiger, the brute made an- 
other spring, and this time bit the other foot. The 
officer’s friends now came to his assistance, and 
though he was obliged to have both legs amputated 
below the knee, he recovered his health and walked 
without difficulty on two artificial legs. 

A gentleman recently went to see the beautiful 
villa of Alexander Collie, a bankrupt Lond. 1 bank- 
er, Which was for sale. While going through the 
premises, he walked through a glass door leading to 
the conservatory. The door consisted of a single 
pane of glass, and was of course smashed to pieces. 
The gentleman’s knee was severely cut; erysipelas 
set in, and in spite of all remedies, the unfortunate 
man died in a few days, 


> 


TOO MANY FLOWERS, 
The story of the man who ordered two hundred 
dozen hose, and received a consignment of two hun- | 


dred dozen hoes, finds a parallel in the following: 


A_Philadelphia gentleman, who happened to be | 


in New York on a visit one very gay winter, one 
evening at 2 ball was led to extol the produce of the 
Phila clphia greenhouses over those of the same 
establishinents in New York. Being challenged to 
bring forward tangible evidence in | support of his} 
nascrtions, he te legraphed to one of the leading flo- | 
rists of Philadk ‘phia fortwo hand bouquets. This 
order the telegraph trausformed into two hund, bou- 
quets. The florist denuded his own greenhouse of 
every bud and blossom that it contained, and sent 
far and wide for others, Ina day or two, therefore, 
the young gentleman received one hundred and 
eighty superb bouquets beautifully packed in moss, 
A letter from the florist accompanied the case, in- | 
forming him that the remaining twenty should be 
forwarded aa soon as the necessary flowers could be 
procured, Naturally, the gentleman refused to pay 
for the one hundred and ninety-eight bouquets which 
he had neither ordered nor wanted. Naturally, also, 
the florist sued him, but lost the suit. A second suit 
was then instituted against the telegraph company. 
This the jury decided in favor of the florist; so the 
mistake of one letter cost the telegraph company a 
heavy sum. 








> 


INDIAN DOCTORS. 


One wouldn't like to trust life to the care of In- | 


dian doctors, who have 
lnowledge of the nature of diseases. 


no medical training, or 
Mr. Bancroft 
tells how they work on the Pacific coast: 


The doctors or sorcerers are of two kinds, “root 
doctors” and “barking doctors.” To the barking 
doctor falls the diagnosis of a case of sickness, He, 
or she, squats down opposite the patient, and barks 
nt him alter the manner of an enraged cur, for 
hours together, If it bea poisoning case, or a case 
of mak uly inflicted by some conjurer, the barking 
doctor then goes on to suck the evil thing out 
through the skin, or administer emetics, as may be 
de emed desirable. If the ¢ case, however, be one 
of less serious proportions, the “barker,” after 
having made his diagnosis, retires, and the root- 
doctor comes in, who, with his herbs and simples, 
and 2 few minor ineantations, proceeds to cure the 
ailment. If the patient die, then the medicine is 
forced to return his fee; and if he refuses to attend 
on any one, and the person die, then he is forced to 
ps ay to the relatives a sum equal to that which was 
ondered to him as a fee in the beginning of the 
affair; thus, like all professions, that of a medicine 
has its drawbacks as well as advantages. 








wan conemmmete 
KRATTLE-SNAKE 


has 


POISON. 
Nature remedies, most probably, for all 
peisens and all diseases, if we could only find them 





| 
| 


THE YOUTH’S 


Skilful physicians have died from the bite of | 
But 


out. 
arattlesnake because they knew no antidote. 


A post-office agent travelling in Texas tells of the 
successful use of the gall of a rattlesnake as an an- 
In the case spok- 
| en of, relief was almost instantaneous to the patient, 
| who was writhing in paroxysms of great p: tin, rapidly 
swelling and becoming purple. A frie ud of the 
writer, who spent several years in California and 
New Mexico, saw the same remedy successfully used 
among the Indians in the latter country. In one in- 
stance an Indian’s dog near the camp was bitten in 
the nose by a large rattlesnake. The Indians imme- 
diately opened the reptile and administered the gall. 
The cure was rapid and effectual. | 


casas | 


| 
STARS IN ROMMANY. 


In Mr. Charles G. Leland’s Gypsy Songs rendered 


pretty conceit: 


“Tell me this, old friend, if you can tell it, | 

What's the Rommany for sfars in heaven?” 

“Yes, my master, Stars with us are shirkis, 

And from chiriclis, or birds, I take it, 

For the birds and stars are like i in nature: 

Stars are only birds of light in heaven, 
lying far above our heads forever; 

Birds of fire which only fly in darkness : 

And the moon’s the lady of the heavens, 

Coming nightly, certain in her coming, 

O’er the meadow, just to feed her chickens.” 


>—— 


WHAT A BOY DID. 
A New York merchant died the other day, whose 


He went as a boy into the “swamp,” and took the 
rough work connected with the leather business. 
At his mother’s request he joined a Sunday school. 
From that he joined the church. He was not only 
peculiar for his readiness to work, but his readiness 
to give. There was hardly anything started that he 
did not help along in an humble way with his humble 
means. His church was in a tight place, as churches 
in New York are apt to be. The members were as- 
sessed generally, and he was put down for twenty- 
five dollars. He couldn’t have raised that sum if he 
had sold all his clothes and trinkets. One dayaman 
came into the yard and showed him the skin of a 
muskrat, and told him how he caught the animal and 
cured the skin. He said nothing, but that night, 
after work was done, he went down to the dock and 
captured a few rats. He kept the work up for a 
month. He cured the skins and found a ready sale 
forthem. Before the subscription became due he 
had twenty-iive dollars and a handsome balance 
over. He was sensible enough to see in this a hand- 
some business open to him. He turned out to be a 
first-class business man, and died, leaving a for- 
tune of half a million. 


——— 
KNOCKED OVER BY A BIRD. 


The Lafayette (Ind.) Courier tells what a swallow 
did. 


A lady was walking on Main Street, near the fac- 
tory, when she met with a very curious accident. A 
swallow was sailing gracefully down the street, and 
in m: vking a sudden curve, struck the young woman 
in the face. The collision was not a severe one; 
nevertheless, the sudden blow and the fright took 
her off her feet. Bystanders rushed to her assistance, 
and found her more seared than hurt. All were in 
ignorance as to the cause of the accident. The lady 
herself did not know what had struck her. Gallant 
young men were preparing to bounce the miscreant 
who threw the rock, if they could find him, and the 
crowd generally were expressing contempt for the 

erson who eould strike a young lady, when the dead 

vyird that had unconsciously caused all the trouble 
was picked up. Thatsettled the matter. The crowd 
dispersed, and the lady, being fully recovered, pro- 
| ceeded on her way. 

a een 





! 
A SINGULAR RIVER, 


A New York Herald correspondent, writing from 
the Black Hills, says: 


A most remarkable stream was discovered, and 
appropriately named Amphibious Creek, Its waters 
sink into and rise from the earth many times in 
their journey from their original spring to the south 
fork of the Cheyenne. A well-known bed extends | 
all the way, showing that in the wet season a torrent | 
flows on the surface; but at the present time nota | 
| vestige of thee urrent may be seen for miles after it | 
disappears, until it suddenly bubbles up again from | 
the rocks and rolls onward to the next point of de- | 
scent into its subterranean channel. Streams of this | 
character are so common on the great plains th: at | 
they are not thought remarkable; but they are rarely | 
found among mountains, for the reason that the | 
substrata is usually composed of solid rock lying not 
far below the surface, and affording no room for a | 
sub-passage through the sand, if that should happen 
to compose the soil. | 








—_____ | 
DANGEROUS DISEASE. 

Theodore Hook could enjoy a good joke as well as | 
make one, and this is one of the best he heard: | 

He was in a stage-coach with two inside passen- | 
gers,—a pretty, delicate young lady, and a plain- 
faced maid. While the mistress was at dinner, 
Hook remarked to the maid, in a tone of great sym- 
pathy,— 

“Your young lady seems very unwell.’ 

“Yes, sir; she suffers sadly.” 

“Consumption, I should fear?” 

“No, sir; I am sorry to s¢ Ay it is the heart.” 

“Dear me! Aneurism?’ 

“O, no, sir! it is only a lieutenant in the navy. 


—__>—__—_ 


A MAN NINE FEET LONG. 


Awerica has come near having a giant to rival Og, 
King of Bashan: 


Mr. Slusher, the largest man ever born in Ten- 
nessee, died in Greenville, in that State, recently. 
He was but nineteen years of age, and had he not 
been bent by an attack of rheum: itism, would have 
been nine feet high. His hoot was eighteen inches 
long, and one of his hands was about the size of 
four ordinary ones. He could sit on a chair and! 
pick up anything three feet from him. His head 
measured about fourteen inches, and his chest seven 
and one-half feet in circumference. His coffin waa 
eight and one-half feet long, fifty-eight inches wide, 


coy MPANION ION. 


WHAT IS SO NICE? 
What is there in this world so nice, 
When we are feeling very sad, 
As gentle words of kind advice, 
From friends we didn’t know we had? 
They fill the heart with hope and joy, 
And make us feel ’tis good to live; 
And better thoughts our minds employ, 
Such comfort ft iendly words do give; 
’Tis nice also if Boys need “*CLoTNEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Slioes complete, 
o “dress” them at GeorGce A. FeNNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





RESTORED. Great invention. 
Madison, Ind. 


HEARING 
G. J. Woop, 


Book free. 
Com. 


VEGETINE meets with wonderful success in the cure of 
Cancer and Cancerous Humor. Com. 
Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 
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| ROSE BUDS IN WINTER, 

Now Ready. - Roses for winter bloom and fall) 
ing. We send song Pot Roses that w — bloom 
quickly safely by mail, post-paid. lurehas hie 
ot over two hundred splendid ever-blooming wariet! es. 


5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR $2.00. 
See our elegant de scriptive catalogue, containing fy] 
directions for. culture, ete. Sent tree to all who apply, 
—— THE DINGEE & CONARD Cco., 


—Deleow Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., 
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| ate: maze, HARMLESS AND DURABLE, 
r Old and Young, of Both Sexes. 


AIR’ PISTOL, 


with nr ge | and darts, sent 





postpaid, for $1 75. Send 
stamp for circular. 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., 


33 Court St., 


—407teow Loston, Mass. 
LADIES, Finest variety of Scrap Book Pictures; ; Mater 
als for Fancy Work (paper); Dolls’ Licad 2 

cts. each; ebalnnad inic, etc. G4-page Catalogue, list of 
all, **ilow to Canvass,” etc., and Comic sheet, 6 cts. 
14—Gteow J. JAY GOULD, Boston, i 

















ADIES can make $5a day in their own city or town. 
Address Ellis Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass. 


TPVRANSPARENT CARDS, Rare subjects. 5 for 25c. 
Address Union Card Co. Box 232, Fairhaven, Mass. 
q per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
INERALS, Shells, Coins, Curiosities, ete. Send 
—v for list. A.H. Spencer, East Clarendon, Vt. 
$12 2 at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
oe , Boy TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
GENTS, 20 Elegant 0i1 Chromos, mounted, size 9x11, 
tor$l. Novelties and Chromos of every descrip- 
National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LARK’S INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
Y mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed. Box Ml, 
No. Hampton, Mass. 39—tf 


$300 : a month to energetic men and women every- 


where. Business honorable. Excelsior Man- 
ti acturing Co., 151 Michigan Ave., Chic 
405 
All 


LY P RINTED ~ ISITING CARDs! 
fc : 
porate wi ed. 
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%. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
“Address D. Ss. STRVENS, Jr., Northford, 
43 9 








Conn —— 
ordering your Cards elsewhere send to us for 
samples Of all styles. 50stylish Visiting Cards 
for 20cts. Best indue sr Pag ik entoage 

G. 1B. Untman & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 30—261 
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100 asa‘tu pictures, 50 et» 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Comic Fizures, 
They can be e sees tr we Pi « - toa irticle so as te imitate U0 | 
mont bes satin Also, f bi il GEM CHROMOS | 
for 10¢ Ch» ts. yo nis v 
phan ah PATTEN &CO., 162 W illiam Strect, New York, 
{REAT Detective Mirror. or Social Deceiver. Just 
out. By mail 10 cts.; 3 for 2 ects. Cireulars free. 
45—It Address NOVELTY Co., Homer, N. Y. 
ANTED IMMEDIATELY, a few Agents. A 
rare chance Address, with stamp, until Nov. 15th, 
-D. & E. J. Williams, Box 320, West Troy, N.Y. 44—It 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity 


~dily cured. 1 slicity. 
OPIUM Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton, I87 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


$1000. 0 PE oR YEAR anda First Class I iano for 


ever «uly ovr Gentleman that sells our 
goods. Adk ge with, stamp Eureka Chemical Works, 
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ogue and sam- 
Damask, Mar- 
its wanted, 
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Wellsville, N. Y. 1—8t 
NATURE'S FACE | POWDER ‘: ty 
Iree samples 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J Brown & Ce., 
DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
8 Sheets Seraps, 25 cts. 
JISITING CARDS.—50 White or 
ets. Send stamp for es 
le, Snowflake, bai le eee et 
30— A. H. FU “LLER & CO. 
ed on 12 Transrarest Visitixne 
Canps, for 25 Cents, Each card contains 
Nothinglike themever beforcoftered in America. Bizinduce- 
meatsto Agents. NoveLtty Puintixa Co. » Ashland, Mz 23. 
jolly good fun and pict- 
ures. After reading, you will 4 now as much about your 
for contents table and find out allaboutit. Free to all, 
| postage pai'. A Splendid Book forAgents. Mrr- 


A ral r Acme of Bean- 

504 Washington St., Boston, Mz Established 1831. 

W. Il. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, Mass. 
ples. 80 styles, sage hag G 

Your Namo Elegantly Print- 
a scene Which is not visible until held towards tne light. 
Read “SCIENCE IN 
LS, STORY,” bBrimful of 
bodies, inside and out, as the doctors ean tell you. Send 
RAY HILL PrBLishine Co. » 129 East 28th st., New York 










OPIUM HABITS, With all Complications of © 


ic or Functional Disease Cy 
5th year. One thousand testimonials. No publicity. \ 
ain. hg of time. Stiteyyour case. Address F. E 
MARSH, M.D., Quiney, Mich. 31—ISteow 
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2 sheets Serap Book Pictures, 25 cent 





















Chromos, 2 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. »: 
of all 10 its. Descriptive eirenlar for 3 cent stamp, 
J.W. w. RU SSELL & CO., Medford, Mass, -eow 26t 





ORNAMENTAL 
SCROLL CARDS. 


14 elegant designs 
for 25 cts., post m 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Large commissions. Send 
stamp for samples an 1d cata- 
logue. A. H. Fuller, 
Brockton, Mass. 
J ANTED - — Reliable Agents to sell Dr. 
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A. W. 
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tled - Dit AS "AMILY PHYSICIAN, FARRIER, 

3] REPER, ND SECOND RECI it T BOOK.” 
givi in plain | age, the Cause, Syimptems, and 
Treatment of Dise of Persons, Horses and Cattle; 
Instruction in ‘I r, ef 


ining Horses, Bee-keepi 
y large number of enti 
ceipts, of great valu : to the People,—in fiet. 
PLE’S BOOK It sells at sight 

honschol |. TeD 
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1 S: my le Copies sent on 
“or terms 2ddress 
UBL iSMING « €G., TOLEDO, Onto. 


Surerclicf 
ee 
NOTES PIRES 


iarlestown, Mass. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment. of Consumption, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 

Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
PS, etc., ete., will be sent by mail free « 

e to any one send- ing their address to 

-S. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 


7 the standard receipts in this TO ALL 


book are Forth ne of dollars to any 
52t 


“| THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPKSS, 
BEST, will do “the work of a $2 
ahr 4x6. $14; 6x9, $37; 8x12, § 
— Card Press, type, roller i 

$5. Stamp for catalo: 
C trtis & Mitchell, Type Fou ms, 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. ar 

21—26t 

\ ETTING THE BED.—In this unfortunate and 

troublesome disease of childhood, Constitution Wa- 
ter is a preventive. For sale by all druggists. 22 


22—cow 
$5000 | 
om SSS eee 


TYPE ‘Type put up expressly for Amaterr Print- 
4e ors, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. j-ly 


Amateur Wood Workers 
Can find everything they ne in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use a 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 
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For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 

amson’s Botanic Balsam will not eure. 

e bottles 35 cents. ke free. Ir. : 
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This popular School has now entered upon its tenth 
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year. Sitnated in the chief city of Northern New E 


in the midst of the beantiful lake, river, and monntain scenery of the “Switzerland of America,” it attrscts pupils fr 
Besides having every department of other business colleges, ithas the best Normal Penmanship 





$85 will more than pay for tuition, board, and books.—E’- 
Manchester has a population of hearly 35,00, ‘The fare 
OYS of fourteen, and upwards, prov’ ided 
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G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 
Manchester, N. H- 
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